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THE HIGHER CRITICISM ON OLYMPUS. 


Anyone who wishes to study Homer’s portrayal of the gods, or 
the religious implications of the Homeric text, must begin by 
considering the relation in which the Olympian scenes stand to 
other parts of the poems. Much has been written about these 
scenes, for they concern the historian of religion and of philosophy 
as well as the student of literature. I do not now propose to 
explore this whole mass of disputation, but only to examine one 
type of hypothesis, in which the Olympian scenes are assumed 
to be (1) consciously satirical or doctrinal, (2) connected with 
the skepticism of Ionian philosophy, (3) distinguishable from 
other, earlier parts of the text in which the gods are objects of 
reverent faith, (4) useful to the higher critic in his attempts to 
identify the work of different poets in different periods. 

For several reasons, the studies of Finsler, Wilamowitz, and 
Murray particularly invite examination. They are outstanding 
examples of the criticism which seeks to connect the analysis of 
the poems with hypothetical stages in the evolution of religious 
thought. The interpretations they offer of the Olympian scenes 
are bound up with elaborate theories of composition; and these 
theories, coming from men so distinguished, have been received 
by Hellenists with a respect which I think they do not merit. 
Even in a field in which subjectivity has long held sway, they 
are notable examples of subjective reasoning, impressive warn- 
ings of the mental myopia that our preconceptions may induce 
even in those of us who are most acute and most sincere. 

The views of Finsler and of Wilamowitz are rejected by 
Nilsson? on the general grounds that the Olympian scenes, 


1The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, 1932), pp. 
223-228; Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933), p. 267. 
257 
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which ex hypothesi are relatively late, “fill a very large part ” 
of E, which ex hypothesi is early, and that we may well doubt 
the validity of theories leading to conclusions so diverse. For 
others than devotees of the higher criticism, this will suffice. 
But Nilsson’s objection regarding E is met, formally, both by 
Finsler’s contention that the Olympian scenes in “ early ” books 
were inserted by the Iliasdichter and, in a very different way, by 
Wilamowitz’ flat assertion that the gods of E are quite unlike 
the gods of the later books. And the higher critics are entirely 
justified, from their own point of view, in declining to entertain 
the objection that no two of them agree, for, on the day on 
which they shall agree, the higher criticism will have ceased to 
be. We must therefore test these theories by examining the 
Homeric passages on which they are based. In so doing we shall 
perhaps find out why three so eminent critics, starting from 
identical data, come to conclusions so dissimilar. 

I have elsewhere pointed out how certain preconceptions in 
regard to Homeric style and composition tend to vitiate inquiries 
into the genesis of the poems.* The critic assumes an “ early” 
period of perfection in style and artistic economy, in which, 
usually, “ Homer ” is put, and later periods of bad taste, faulty 
construction, feeble imitation, in which the diaskeuast, imitator, 
interpolator, continuator, is everywhere rampant. He further 
assumes that we are again in an era of faultless taste and uner- 
ring critical sagacity, and ends by attributing to “ Homer ” what 
he himself finds good. Now the prevailing theories in regard 
to the Homeric portrayal of the gods will be found to involve, 
quite often, assumptions of very much this type. We assume an 
“early ” period of simple faith and sincere religious feeling in 
which poets sing of the gods with reverence or exalt them as 
benevolent rulers of the cosmos, and subsequent periods of 
iconoclastic skepticism—usually a concomitant of the Ionian 
philosophy—in which “later ” poets scoff and jeer at the deities 


2Cf. James Duffy, “Leaf’s Theory of the Gods in the Menis and 
Expansions of the Iliad,” Class. Jour., XXXII (1936), pp. 6 f. 

8“ Homeric Repetitions,” U. of Calif. Publ. Class. Phil., XII, 1 
(1933), p. 23. Cf. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, p. 52: “Some scholars 
seem to have the idea that the poets of the earliest poems were the only 
geniuses and that poetry was continually deteriorating. This identify- 
ing of old and good, of recent and inferior, is, of course, questionable.” 
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of earlier generations, until finally we come to times when reli- 
gious feeling and the power of song have sunk to their lowest 
ebb.* Here is a sort of Saturn complex, which sees everywhere 
progressive deterioration from a Golden Age. 

Finsler believes he finds in the Iliad two distinct stages. In 
the earlier, the Olympian state does not exist and the gods act 
independently; they are regarded with reverence and with faith 
in their goodness and justice toward mankind. In the later 
stage, “ Homer ” has created the Gétterstaat and introduced the 
typical Olympian scenes; he hates and fears the cruel and selfish 
gods, and loves and pities humanity; the Olympians are not 
burlesqued, but rather represented as grim and terrible, though 
there are occasional touches of humor.® Homer is “ der erste 
griechische Philosoph mit durchdachter Weltanschauung”; ° in 
the portions of the Iliad he composed, “an Stelle eines ginzlich 
undogmatischen Glaubens ist ein pessimistisches philosophisches 
System getreten.” 

Using this hypothetical difference between earlier and later 
conceptions of the gods as a primary criterion, Finsler proceeds to 
identify the work of “ Homer,” the [liasdichter, and to elaborate 
his own theories of composition. His method includes the usual 
futilities of the higher criticism ; it starts from the postulate that 


“This hypothetical progress is traced by W. Nestle, “Die Anfinge 
einer Gétterburleske bei Homer,” WN. Jahrb. kl. Alt., XV (1905), pp. 
161-182. Here will be found in general outline ideas later developed 
by Wilamowitz. Nestle’s warning that what seems comic or grotesque 
to us may not have seemed so to the poet’s contemporaries (p. 163) 
has been too little heeded. In an interesting study by Paul Meyer, Die 
Gétterwelt Homers (Gdttingen, 1907), is found the same general idea, 
though the aspects of the gods are differently conceived; from objects 
of superstitious terror, of which there is little trace in Homer, they 
become in the later parts of the Iliad and the Odyssey (i.e., the Olym- 
pian scenes) little more than men and women, virtually Romanfiguren. 
Meyer does not go farther in theories of composition than the assump- 
tion that the Olympian scenes are “late”; his ideas are diametrically 
opposed to Finsler’s belief that the later parts show fear and hatred 
of cruel and powerful gods. 

5 Die olympischen Szenen der Ilias (Bern, 1906) passim, and especially 
pp. 54, 18-22, 26 f., 36f. Finsler has summed up his position in Homer 
(Leipzig, 1908), pp. 447-456. See also ed. 2 (1918), II, p. 59; ed. 3 
(1924), I*, pp. 168 f. 

* Homer (1908), p. 456. 7 Szenen, p. 54. 
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differences are ipso facto the work of different hands, and facts 
which do not suit the general theory of composition are brought 
into conformity by the familiar devices of Ueberarbeitung, Inter- 
polationen, Ueberreste, usw.® At times Finsler is so obsessed by 
his theories that he simply fails to see what stands in his text. 
For example, in his discussion of N-O, all passages that seem to 
him to imply the wrath of Achilles, the promise to Thetis, or the 
command to the gods in ® to keep out of the battle are got out 
of the way by pronouncing them additions made by the Il1as- 
dichter to an original “einfache und schéne Erzahlung” in 
which Poseidon made no particular effort to conceal his move- 
ments from Zeus, but went about helping the Achaeans in the 
independent manner characteristic of the earlier stage (Szenen, 
pp. 15-23). After noting in N 8 f. an allusion to the command 
in © (evidently intercalated by the Iliasdichter), Finsler goes 
on (p. 15), “Aber dieses Verbotes wird im folgenden nicht 
gedacht. Poseidon entsteigt dem Meere, offenbar ganz unbekiim- 
mert darum, ob Zeus ihn sehe oder nicht.” In this assertion he 
is simply flatly contradicting the statement of the Homeric text. 
The poet’s account of Poseidon’s coming starts with the formula 
ov5’ dAaockomiyny eixe, Which is always used in Homer of alertness 
to grasp an opportunity (cf. 0 285; K 515; © 135). This is 
followed almost immediately by the explicit statement that 
Poseidon, from where he sat, had a clear view of Ida (évOev yap 
épaivero maca pev “Idy) as well as of the Trojan plain. In such 
a context the words airixa & é& dpeos xareByoero seem to say quite 
plainly that the god, in an access of rage (xparepws éveyéooa), 
started for the battle just as soon as he saw that Zeus was 
looking the other way and the coast was clear. I think it would 
not occur to anyone, reading these lines without preconceptions, 


® Finsler disapproves (Szenen, p. 8) of the way in which “ Unitarier 
und andere ” get rid of difficulties by calling them interpolations; his 
own method is to say that lines which do not accord with his scheme are 
“insertions ” (e.g., loc. cit., “ Also sind die Verse 60-62, die sich auf 
die Gesandtschaft beziehen, in einen friiheren Zusammenhang eingesetzt, 
der nichts von ihr wusste.”), or, conversely, survivals (e.g., pp. 20f, 
“In dieser Partie ist die alte Fassung durch den Dichter der Apate 
tiberarbeitet. Denn der Rechtsstandpunkt ...stammen aus einem 
ganz andern Gedankenkreis, als die Apate ihn bietet.”), or (p. 28) 
“Spuren einer tiefgehenden Ueberarbeitung . . . iiber dessen Urheber 
ich jedoch nichts aussagen kann.” 
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to understand them otherwise. But they will need to be re- 
written in very different language—or attributed to the Ueberar- 
beitung of the Iliasdichter along with 8 f., 352 f., 356 f., ete.— 
before we can accept the view that we have here an early 
stratum in which the command of ® is unknown. 

To take another example, not immediately related to the 
Olympian scenes, Finsler’s theory of an independent Patrocleia 
(Szenen, pp. 5-11) starts from the remarkable (auffallend) cir- 
cumstance that Patroclus, on returning from the visit to Nestor, 
says not a word about the desperate plight of the Achaeans. 
Here again, he is simply disregarding or overlooking what the 
poet has told us repeatedly, that Achilles had been standing by 
the stern of his ship watching the course of the battle (A 600 f.) 
and knew perfectly well, even before he sent Patroclus to ask 
after Machaon, that the Achaeans were in a desperate situation. 
In fact, Finsler’s words, “Die Not ist also ausserordentlich 
gross,” are so closely paralleled by Achilles’s words to Patroclus 
in A 610, yap ixdverae ovxér’ avexrds, that a higher critic 
would be tempted to credit the latter to an Ueberarbeiter who 
had read Olympische Szenen. In short, what Finsler found so 
remarkable that it could be explained only on the theory of an 
independent Patrocleia, is that Patroclus does not begin by 
telling Achilles precisely what Achilles had just told Patroclus 
when he sent him on the errand to Nestor. And when Finsler 
goes on “ Erst II 124 sieht Achilleus das Schiff des Protesilaos 
auffammen,” again implying, as his theory demands, that 
Achilles is unaware of the desperate situation, he is ignoring not 
only A 600-610 but also II 17 f., 65-79, which make it abundantly 
clear that Achilles continued to look and listen to the turmoil 
and the din of battle during the absence of Patroclus. If he 
saw the flame “erst II 124,” it is because the ship was not set 
afire until line 122. Finsler’s theories keep him even from 
seeing that roiov yap dxos BeBinxev “Axaovs (22), almost the first 
words Patroclus utters, are precisely what he is so astonished not 
to find. They sum up well enough the desperate plight of the 
Achaeans and are followed, very properly, by an account of what 
Achilles had not been able to see for himself, that is, the wound- 
ing of the major champions in the fighting on the plain. What 
he had just seen going on before his eyes, what he had heard for 
himself (II 76-79), the final assault on the camp which brings 


a 
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Hector to the ship of Protesilaus (O 379-746), is omitted, and 
very properly. Had the poet inserted at this point what Finsler 
demands, namely, a recapitulation of the closing scenes in O, 
the higher critics would have lost no time in striking it out, with 
gleeful ferocity, as the work of the awkward interpolator. Fins- 
ler’s argument on these two passages is, I believe, a fair example 
of his method, which consistently neglects plain statements in 
the text. The value of such exercises I leave to the reader. 

We may note here, for future reference, that Finsler puts the 
work of the Iliasdichter, that is, the composition of the Iliad, at 
about 700 B.C., and the composition of the Odyssey a century 
later.® 

Murray has already three stages of religion before he has come 
to the “latest ” parts of the Iliad, and his discussion of the col- 
lapse of “ Homeric theology ” under the assaults of “ the Milesian 
spirit ” illustrates very well the sort of conclusion to which the 
critic ultimately will come if he starts from the general assump- 
tion of early faith and later skepticism.*° Murray thinks “ one 
can notice three distinct stages ”: the primitive stage of uncriti- 
cal belief, a middle stage of expurgation and humanizing, and, 
thirdly, “the late Ionian stage.” This last is imbued with “ the 
Milesian spirit,” with “a kind of half-licentious humour,” ... 
“a mocking, half-licentious, Boccaccio-like spirit, already at 
work in the later, and not the very latest, parts of the Iliad.” 
As typical instances he selects the Theomachy and the Aws 
azatn. His theory of composition is nearer to Lachmann’s than 
to the “kernel” hypotheses; he holds (p. 307) that various 
songs or lays already in existence were stitched together by 
thapsodes. He is thus under no necessity of fitting portions of 
the text into a progressive scheme of composition, as do Finsler 
and Wilamowitz. It is his belief that the poems were “ worked 
up ” into their present shape in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury, probably by Cynaethus.** 

The theories of Wilamowitz, as expounded in Die Ilias und 
Homer, are somewhat complicated. For kim “ Homer ” is pre- 
eminently the poet of A and the Aws ararn—“ Durchweg eigene 


® Homer, I? (1924), p. 66. 

10G, Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic (ed. 4, Oxford, 1934), pp. 
262-279. 

11 Tbid., p. 308; cf. p. 262. 
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Erfindung oder doch Gestaltung geben A, die Goétterszenen N=O, 
@xv.” 12 “ Homer ” incorporated with more or less modification 
a series of earlier poems, including a short epic TAE, the nucleus 
of which is the aristeva of Diomede; numerous later additions to 
the Homeric poem by different hands brought the Iliad gradually 
to its present proportions. In distinguishing these various 
strata, Wilamowitz constantly relies upon differences which he 
thinks he detects in the presentation of the gods. These he 
regards as a most valuable criterion. He traces a process of 
development from an earlier Ionian viewpoint in E** to the 
fully perfected Olympian phantasy of “ Homer,” and again a 
progressive degeneration which eventuates in the “plumpe 
Erhabenheit” of the Theomachy—‘ vom © gar nicht zu 
reden.” 14 We note that E is attributed to the early eighth 
century, the work, of Homer to about 750 B. C., and @—the 
latest stratum and the worst—to a rhapsode of the seventh cen- 
tury, probably a younger contemporary of Archilochus and 
Terpander.*® 

For Wilamowitz the differences on which he based his theories 
of composition were real. They will be real for all who accept 
his premises, and for others not; each critic will have to form his 
own opinion as to their validity. The fundamental weakness of 
his method, in my own opinion, lies in the arbitrary selection 
of minor differences, which often are quite incidental, or even 
trivial, and the arbitrary adoption of the explanations that 
accord with his theories of composition, without any considera- 
tion of others at least equally tenable. I have chosen as illustra- 
tions two arguments sufficiently typical and sufficiently impor- 
tant in the theories of composition advanced in Die Ilias und 
Homer to be specially noted by Tiéche in his favorable summary 
of the book.?® 


22U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer (Berlin, 
1920), p. 514; ef. pp. 316 ff. 

18 Tbid., p. 285: “ Wir miissen unsern Standpunkt in dem Ionien des 
friihen achten Jahrhunderts nehmen.” 

14These conclusions are developed in Chapter 14 (pp. 284-293) and 
summed up with additional observations at the start of Chapter 16 (pp. 
316 f.). 

Tbid., pp. 57 f. 

16In Finsler’s Homer, I? (1924), p. 186. 


if 
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In attempting to distinguish between the work of the Ilias- 
dichter and that of the poet of 3T, Wilamowitz relies upon the 
difference he sees between the portrayal of Hephaestus in A, 
where he is “ komische Figur,” and in 3, where he “ humpelt 
nicht, sondern hat sich zauberhafte Stiitzen verfertigt. Die 
Charis hat er wohl zur Frau bekommen, weil dem Hypnos im % 
eine solche Frau versprochen wird.” 17 Now, one might take 
these statements at their face value and yet might very properly 
ask whether they have anything at all to do with the problem of 
authorship, for we cannot expect the poet to tell everything he 
knows about Hephaestus every time the god is mentioned. How- 
ever, their value goes down with startling rapidity as we read 
the text to which they relate. They are found to be in part a 
simple blunder, in part mere conjecture, and the rest trivial 
enough; none of them can be taken as indicating a difference of 
authorship without disregarding certain rather obvious con- 
siderations that are highly pertinent. The touch of comedy so 
felicitous in A would unquestionably be out of place in %, in the 
prelude to the forging of the arms. The magic attendants, like 
the marvelous tripods, are part of the emphasis upon Hephaes- 
tus’ supernatural power and divine skill of which the artistic 
purpose should be clear to anyone.*® Charis enters naturally 
enough into the reception of Thetis in the abode of Hephaestus, 
but I can conceive of no reason why she should have been men- 
tioned in A; the guess that she was suggested by = 267 ff. 
involves a favorite fallacy of the higher criticism, the assumption 
that the poet here has nothing upon which to draw for his scene 
except what has appeared in “ earlier ” parts of the Iliad. There 
is left Hephaestus’ limp, the assertion that in = “ Hephaistos 
humpelt nicht,” which clearly is felt to be quite important. Let 
us grant, for the sake of argument, that such a difference would 
be highly significant; the fatal flaw is that it does not exist. 
The statement that Hephaestus does not limp in & is Wilamo- 
witz’, not the poet’s, and what the poet says is the exact reverse. 


17 Die Ilias und Homer, pp. 317 f. 

18 Y 373-379. The scene, with its dignified portrayal of Hephaestus 
and the insistence on his superhuman skill, is a prelude to the forging 
of the armor and contributes to the general effect of magnificence; this 
would have been sadly marred by the “schalkhafter Unterton ” which 
for Wilamowitz is the peculiar mark of the Jliasdichter. 
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He says, as plainly as words can say, not once, but twice, He- 
phaestus “got up limping” (3% 410f., dvéorn / and 
“came out limping” (3 416 f., Bn / xwActwv). This 
may seem to be, and in a way is, a trivial point, not worthy to be 
so labored. But it is the sort of thing that is too often found in 
this type of criticism to be always passed over without remark. 
Here Wilamowitz has made it a pivotal point in an argument 
which the weight of his authority is likely to erect into a con- 
clusive demonstration. 

Again, Wilamowitz stresses the difference he feels between the 
Hera of the little epic TAE, “ die wildeste Feindin der Troer ” 
(p. 285), in whom “ der Grimm, mit dem sie die Troer verfolgt, 
ist derselbe in der Heraklessage” (p. 287), and the gentler 
Hera portrayed by the poet of A and the dzary, that is, by 
“Homer.” “ Seinen Olympiern, selbst der Hera, kann man das 
Geliiste, Priamos und die Troer roh zu verschlingen (A 35), 
nicht mehr zutrauen” (p. 317). All this elaborate contrast is 
constructed out of the one bit of playful banter with which Zeus 
nags Hera, 


ei at y’ Kai Teixea 
BeBpwbos re raidas 
dAAous te Tpaas, Kev xOAov é€axéoaro. [A 34-36] 


It is as if, in a work of modern fiction, someone should say to a 
girl, “ You’ld like to scratch her eyes out, wouldn’t you?” and 
we should solemnly infer that the person addressed was conceived 
as a savage and furious character. “Or as if we should argue from 
Xenophon’s xai dpors Sei xatadayeiv (Anab. iv. 8. 14) that his 
soldiers were cannibals. And Wilamowitz’ lively interest in 
Hera’s “ Wildheit” in A seems to have blinded him to the 
singular likeness which this Zeus who amuses himself by stirring 
up Hera and Athena bears to the Zeus of A and the dmdry and, 
I should say, to the Zeus of episodes which Wilamowitz regards 
as among the latest and the worst, the Zeus who challenges the 
other gods to a tug of war (© 18-27), who taunts and threatens 
Hera and Athena after their fruitless sally (© 446-456), who 
ends the battle of the gods on a note of merriment (# 508). 
The two points I have discussed are not mere lapses in detail, 
unfairly chosen to discredit an argument otherwise sound and 
weighty, but are organic and fairly representative. Here we 
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have typical higher criticism, and the mildest judgment that 
can be passed is that it is largely subjective, the form only of 
criticism, devoid of the substance. 

The inconsistencies and reciprocal contradictions of these 
attempts at analysis are obvious and show how precarious are 
subjective criteria..° We may for example glance again at the 
judgments of these three critics on the Avs azdrn. For Wilamo- 
witz this is the type and essence of “ Homer’s ” most characteris- 
tic work; the glaring difference between its gods and the archaic 
gods of TAE or the later conception of divinity found in ST, to 
say nothing of ® and the unspeakable Theomachy, is the key- 
stone of the edifice of theory he rears in Die Ilias und Homer. 
Finsler, starting from suggestions originally made by Wilamo- 
witz, judges very differently: “ Dass der Dichter der Apate mit 
dem des Gdéttergesprichs in A identisch sei, kann keinem Zweifel 
mehr unterliegen ” (Szenen, p. 21) ; “ Wenden wir uns nunmehr 
zum Beginn des © und der Ausfahrt der Gottinnen, so leuchtet 
die Ahnlichkeit mit den bereits behandelten olympischen Szenen 
von selbst ein” (1b., p. 30) ; “ Ihr (Thetis’) Besuch bei Hephais- 
tos (3) atmet Stil und Geist der iibrigen olympischen Szenen ” 
(1b., p. 54). In other words, Finsler finds the authentic handi- 
work of the Dichter der Apate in parts of the Iliad that for 
Wilamowitz are either early and archaic or among the latest 
and worst. When Murray couples the azarn, that gem from the 
hand of the Iliasdichter, with the Theomachy as typical of the 
Ionian or Milesian spirit, it seems that diversity of judgment 
has reached its limit. 

Hard as it is to reconcile the various analytical theories with 
one another, it is still harder to bring them into accord with 
what has been learned from the study of mythologies other than 
the Greek. In those instances in which the cultural background 
of mythology or religion is definitely known we find uniformly 
that naive, grotesque elements appear at a very primitive level 


1° Finsler and Wilamowitz agree in calling the Iliasdichter “ Homer,” 
but they do not agree in regard to the portions of the text which are 
“ Homer’s” work, the stage he represents in the development of the 
poem, the time in which he flourished, or his attitude toward the 
immortals. Their theories and Murray’s have little in common except 
the fundamental assumption of Ionian influence. 
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and are in no way incompatible with devout religious feeling.” 
This offers no difficulty if we regard the Olympian scenes as 
made up in part of primitive myth and folk-tale, retold with a 
certain humor and sense of the ridiculous, primarily for the 
entertainment of the listener. But we are confronted by a very 
different problem when we adopt the view that they are intro- 
duced for the express purpose of satirizing the gods. No one, I 
believe, maintains that the motifs of these episodes were newly 
invented by the “ Ionian minstrels ” who are held to have intro- 
duced them into the poems, or denies that the portrayal of the 
gods is in large part that of primitive myth and folk-tale. Yet, 
if these tales were not a part of the poems in their hypothetical 
earlier, purer form, how shall we account for their absence? 
They existed, and must have been generally known, since so 
much of their content bears the stamp of popular story; we have 
no recourse other than to assume that the earlier poets sup- 
pressed them, that the naive, grotesque elements of myth were 
intentionally excluded from the poems until a generation of 
rationalizing skeptics introduced them deliberately with satirical 
intent. But this will involve a further assumption—to my 
thinking very dubious—that recitation of the poems was re- 
stricted to audiences of the élite, who in the earlier period felt 
somewhat as Mr. Murray and we about divinity. Thus the 
poems become the expression of an enlightened minority which 
first keeps the gods inviolate from any grotesquerie of popular 
belief or tale and afterwards attacks them on the score of just 
this popular belief. All this seems to me very improbable, but 
it is implied in the theories we are discussing. Unless some 
such assumptions as these can be established, or it can be shown 
that the content of the Olympian scenes was newly invented by 


*0For a general summary of the facts with references to special 
studies, see the article “ Mythology ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ed. 11, by Andrew Lang; for a fuller discussion, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (London, 1887) by the same author. More recent studies have 
made additions to the data without materially altering their general 
character or impairing the value of Lang’s conclusions in regard to the 
conflict between religion and myth, between the mood of “ earnest con- 
templation and submission” and the mood of “playful and erratic 
fancy,” both of them “present, and in conflict, through the whole 
religious history of the human race.” 
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the “Ionian minstrels,” the evidence for the belief that the 
poems once existed without these scenes is exactly nil. 

There is also a matter of chronology to be considered. We 
have no evidence for anything that can be thought of as phi- 
losophy or science before Thales, early in the sixth century, and 
even Thales is a somewhat dim figure. The first definite evi- 
dence of a skeptical and rationalistic attitude toward the gods 
relates to Xenophanes and brings us to the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries.24_ This would fit Murray’s theories well enough, 
but Wilamowitz puts his “ Homer,” author of the typical 
Olympian scenes, in the middle of the eighth century; ?* Fins- 
ler, at its end. That means we are asked to believe that “ der 
ionische Geist der kiinftigen Wissenschaft, aber auch der Frei- 
geisterei,” dominated epic poetry a century or a century and a 
half before it left any record even in tradition. This is of course 
theoretically possible and it may be the true explanation, but we 
are not justified in adopting it uncritically. We must consider 
whether it accords with our primary data—the Homeric text and 
the fragments of the early philosophers—better than other 
hypotheses. 


We have fortunately in Xenophanes a first-hand witness to 
the relations between the Ionian philosophy and the epic at a 
comparatively early time. Gods, myths, and poetry are his 
subject in two passages : 


mavra Oeois aveOnxav “Ounpods & “Haiodds re, 
Tap’ avOpwroow oveidea Kai Yoyos 
kAemrew TE Kal 


[Diels, fr. 11; H-Cr. 16, 1-3]. 


xp7 mparov pev edppovas avdpas 
evpypors Kai Adyots 


*1In the opinion of Burnet (Greek Philosophy, Part 1, Thales to 
Plato [London, 1914], pp. 34f.) Xenophanes was moved to criticism 
of the Homeric theology mainly by his interest in social and moral 
reform. 

22 Since E is held to represent the standpoint of the early eighth 
century (supra, n. 13), less than half a century is allowed for the 
change from “die hocharchaische Stilisierung im E” to the fully 
developed phantasy of the “TIliasdichter ” over which “liegt der Glanz 
der volisten, freisten praxitelischen Charis.” (Ilias und Homer, p. 318). 
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dvdpav aiveiv TovTov, Os mov dvadaiver, 

of Kal Tovos aud’ aperis. 
ovre paxas ovdé Tryavrov, 

(av) Kevravpwv, tAdopata tev 
oTdowas opedavds: Tois ovdév 

Gedy (88) éxew ayabov. 

[ Diels, H-Cr. fr. 1, 13-14, 19-24]. 


The same line of thought runs through both passages. Curi- 
ously enough, the lines to which Xenophanes owes much of his 
fame, the attack upon “ Homeric theology,” seem to be directed 
against the very episodes in Homer which are assumed to be the 
expression of Ionian philosophy.** Nothing stands out more 
clearly in these fragments than the author’s feeling that he is 
assailing an ancient, traditional way of thinking, typical of 
vulgar legend and popular belief. To his mind, the convivial 
should hymn the deity with reverent words and pure; the con- 
versation, even inter pocula, should be kept to nobler themes 
than the “antiquated fictions” of the epic poets. If such 
passages as these mean anything, they mean that Xenophanes 
thought of the gods of myth in Homer or in Hesiod, and of 
such matters as make up a large part of the Olympian scenes, as 
hoary survivals. The last line of the quotation suggests that the 
more reverent attitude, which for our theorists is the earlier, 
would have seemed to him worthy of his own times. His testi- 


*3In the familiar reference to Homer and Hesiod (Diels, fr. 11) the 
general delinquency of the gods is exemplified by thievery, adultery, 
and deceit. Deceit suggests at once the drarn, and adultery the lay of 
Ares and Aphrodite; thievery is one of the chief accomplishments of 
Hermes, who twice is spoken of in Olympian scenes in connections 
which suggest the familiar folk tale motif of the Master Thief (E 390; 
2 24). Of course Xenophanes had in mind much besides the Iliad and 
Odyssey (e.g., the Hymn to Hermes), and probably much not now 
extant; but it is significant that the apposite illustrations of his 
statements, insofar as they are found in the Homeric text, are found in 
the Olympian scenes or in the characterizations of the gods which these 
scenes imply. The “violent discords” (crdov.as opedavds) of fr. 1, 23, 
also, may be illustrated from the Olympian scenes as well as from 
Hesiod (Diels can hardly be right in interpreting “tobenden Biirger- 
zwist,” since the passage as a whole evidently refers to ancient myths.). 
In short, the lines which drew the Ionian skeptic’s fire are plainly just 
the lines which modern critics attribute to Ionian skepticism. 
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mony is quite incompatible, in my opinion, with the theories we 
are discussing. 

Another significant fact is the complete absence from the 
Homeric poems of that speculative curiosity regarding origins, 
sources, causes, that apparently was the breath of life to the 
Ionian philosopher. The urge to know whence, why, and how 
speaks out repeatedly in even the few lines that have survived from 
Xenophanes, and Xenophanes is believed to have been less inter- 
ested in physical speculation than his predecessors.** In all the 
Homeric text there is scarcely a hint of any such curiosity ; for all 
we are told, the poet simply accepted man and the universe as he 
found them, and portrayed them as he saw them, without in- 
quiring whence and why they were.?®> It is not our task at 
present to ask why this is so; we have only to note the implica- 
tions for our problem. If late Ionian poets, imbued with the 
spirit of natural science and rationalistic philosophies, had so 
great a part in producing the poems that they inserted long 
episodes and many briefer allusions in which the gods are con- 
sciously held up to the scorn of the enlightened listener, it is 
truly remarkable that they did not allow a single one of these 


absorbing queries, not the faintest hint of their intellectual 
curiosity, to creep in among the hundreds of lines with which 


24 Although Xenophanes was perhaps less of a scientist than the 
Milesians and more of a social reformer, as Burnet maintains (op. cit., 
p. 36), there can be no doubt of his restless curiosity regarding the 
nature and origins of deity and of the physical world. For examples 
of his speculations on physical problems, cf. Diels, frs. 27-30, 32, 33. 

25 On this point the testimony of T. D. Seymour is the more valuable 
from being quite objective. See Life in the Homeric Age (New York, 
1907), p. 45: “The Homeric poems contain no cosmogony or theogony. 
The poet gives no indication of his beliefs with regard to the creation 
of the world or about previous races of men and gods.” Ibid., p. 394: 
“The poems assume and report them (the gods) as simply existing, 
without any question as to the past. The poems show little interest in 
the origin or even the early history of either men or gods.” The con- 
trast between Homer and Xenophanes may be illustrated by fr. 30, 
cited by Schol. Genav. on @ 195 ff. In @ 196 f. the poet is merely telling 
us in the grand manner that Oceanus is the first and greatest of rivers 
and even so is immeasurably inferior to Zeus; in fr. 30 Xenophanes is 
attempting an explanation of physical phenomena. The difference 
reminds us of Aristotle’s remark, Poetics 1447 b 16 ovdév 5¢ xowwdv éorw 
‘Ounpw kai 7d wérpor. 
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they are thus credited. It is equally remarkable that there is 
not in Homer even a trace of the rationalizing explanations of 
various divinities that were apparently a particular predilection 
of Xenophanes.** These anomalies must be reasonably accounted 
for before we can entertain the theory that the Olympian scenes 
are the work of irreligious Ionian minstrels. 

Still another difficulty is the juxtaposition or even fusing of 
passages we are asked to regard as Ionian scoffing and those 
which clearly express a simple faith in the existence and supreme 
power of the gods. For example, the thunderstorm at the close 
of H is separated by only a few lines from the colloquy between 
Zeus and Poseidon regarding the wall, and immediately precedes 
the gathering of the gods in ©. These are typical Olympian 
scenes and have been under suspicion since first the higher 
criticism began; they present the fussy Poseidon, the blustering 
Zeus, the pert Athena, all conceived in what Gilbert Murray 
rather sadly calls “the Milesian spirit.” Now are we to believe 
that a skeptical Ionian minstrel went to the trouble of working 
these episodes into the poem, in order to satirize the gods, and 
yet did not take the trouble to modify or remove the trifling 
bit of earlier, more devout feeling that intervenes? The lines are 


ow Kaka pndero pytiera Zeds 

opepdaréa Tods xAwpov Séos 

oivov & éx Serdwv xapddis xéov, ovd€ Tis 

mplv dreppever Kpoviwn [H 478-481]. 


These certainly mar the “ Ionian” effect,?7 and nothing would 
have been simpler than to leave them out, or, if the irreligious 
minstrel must have a thunderstorm at this point, to edit them 
into accord with more enlightened notions of meteorology. The 
Theomachy, we are told, is one of the latest and worst of the 
episodes introduced for the purpose of making the gods appear 
ridiculous, and Murray takes it as one of the two best examples 
of the irreligious spirit. The minstrel who inserted it presum- 


26 Cf. Burnet, op. cit., p. 35; Diels, fr. 32 and A39 = Aetius, ii, 18, 
1. This rationalizing and allegorizing of the Homeric gods, for which 
Theagenes was particularly known, seems to be the earliest reaction of 
philosophy. 

*7 This resembles the passages in which Meyer (op. cit., p. 24) sees 
traces of primitive fear of the gods (supra, n. 4). 
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ably composed the lines which are its introduction, the sonorous 
lines acclaimed in the treatise On the Sublime. Whatever may 
be the impression they make on us as poetry, it is difficult to 
believe that they were composed or inserted by a scoffer whose 
principal motive was the desire to ridicule the gods. Are we 
further to account for the tone of the five lines which conclude 
the lay of Ares and Aphrodite by pronouncing them a figment 
of Murray’s fourth stage, a last touch added by way of palinode 
to save the trouble of expurgation, a drop of holy water to 
exorcise the Milesian spirit? The attempt to assign the reverent 
and the ridiculous to different strata will lead us into the full 
tide of a Heraclitean flux.”® 

In general, the attempts to peel off a layer of the poems dis- 
tinguished by its skeptical Ionian color are a flagrant example of 
petitio principu. Like so many similar attempts, they assume 
the truth of what they have to prove; they adopt the one explana- 
tion that suits the thesis and ignore others, equally tenable and 
often far simpler. By their postulates, they deny to a poet the 
right to vary his mood even while he ranges over the whole vast 
field of life and feeling; they would require him to reshape all 
the diverse material that he drew from various sources into dull 
conformity with a single guiding idea. Their premises would 
make a Chaucer or a Shakespeare into a schizophrenic, and 
would demand two or three authors for the Earthly Paradise. 
They are about as intelligent as would be the assumption that in 
a mosaic the tesserae of different colors must have been set by 
different hands. 

Sincere adherence of supposedly competent Hellenists to this 
sort of pseudo-criticism would be quite inexplicable did we not 
know that through many academic generations the first article 
of faith instilled into the incipient Homerist has been that the 
poems are conglomerate, heterogeneous masses which must be 
analyzed into their component parts—and can be, since it is 


28In a study of “The Literary Necessity of Anthropomorphism,” 
Class. Jour. XXXII (1936), p. 25, A. C. Schlesinger pertinently remarks 
that “humorous anthropomorphism” depends for its effect upon the 
contrast between the greatness of the gods as they were conceived in 
religion and “the humanity of their remarks and actions” in the 
Olympian scenes. 
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assumed, in simple faith and without inquiry, that differences 
between parts of the poems must be the work of different poets. 

The urge to dissect is accentuated, I believe, in the particular 
instances under consideration, by a fundamental divergence of 
ancient and modern feeling which throws into unduly high relief 
those aspects of the Olympians that are grotesque or ridiculous; 
it is as if a carving designed for the half-light of an ancient 
temple should be viewed under the glare of a modern are. The pre- 
conceptions that flow from our own inherited notions of divinity 
lead us to look upon the higher and nobler aspects of the gods 
as fundamental; we are offended by anything that is not in 
harmony with these aspects, and hence are inclined to give it 
an importance it could not possibly have had for Homeric audi- 
ences. Could we fully divest ourselves of these preconceptions and 
put ourselves in the place of the poet’s audience, we should, I 
believe, take the naive and grotesque very much as a matter of 
course; this, rather than the higher conception, is the natural, 
typical, fundamental element. We cannot believe that the 
Hellenes who looked upon Praxiteles’ noble portrayal of Hermes 
in the fourth century were at all disturbed by the rude herms 
that stood at every doorway and crossroad. Yet were we to 
apply here the sort of a priori reasoning that seems to govern 
the study of Homer’s gods, we should regard the Hermes of 
Olympia as an original noble conception and explain the herms 
as satirical expressions of a later, rationalizing spirit. 

Critics who hold that the Olympian scenes are an expression 
of Ionian irreligion may properly be required to explain: (1) 
how and why this admittedly primitive material was suppressed 
in hypothetical early versions of the poems; (2) why tradition 
made Thales the first philosopher if rationalism and skepticism 
were in fact so advanced in the eighth century as to invade the 
epic in the form of elaborate conscious satire; (3) the curious 
anomaly that Xenophanes attacks just those passages that are 
ascribed to Ionian skepticism; (4) the complete absence from 
the Olympian scenes of the rationalistic curiosity that is typical 
of early Ionian philosophy; (5) the presence in these scenes or 
in their immediate contexts of passages which imply a simple 
faith and reverence. Until these explanations shall be forth- 
coming, we shall be well advised to adhere to the simpler view 
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that in these episodes as in other parts of the text the poet’s pur- 
pose is to entertain and amuse, not to instruct or to convert, 
and his attitude purely that of the artist and storyteller.*® If 
the absurd or ridiculous situations in which the gods of ancient 
myth occasionally find themselves appeal to his sense of humor, 
there is really no reason why he should dissemble—he is not 
composing a solemn ritual or an evangelical tract. 


GrorGE M. CAaLHOoUN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


2° This eminently sane view has been held by a few critics in every 
generation since Eratosthenes remarked, apropos of some Homeric 
problems, woinrys was oroxdfera: puxaywylas, od 


‘ 


SOME PRESUPPOSITIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


A preliminary study of Aristotle’s metaphysical and physical 
writings has revealed certain presuppositions about methodology 
and the constitution of natural changes which appear again in 
the psychology.t For brevity’s sake we shall omit most of them 
here. There are, however, one or two general methodological 
assumptions which are of the greatest importance in molding 
his psychological theory. 


1. The polarity of change. 
peraBodrAn maow eis 7) TO peragd. De anima, 
416 a 33. 
Change in all things is towards the opposite or the inter- 
mediate. 
2. The extreme opposition of contraries. 
7a évavtia éoxata. De sensu 445 b 24. 


The contraries are extremes. 


3. The polarity of passion. 


TACXEL yap TO wo7ep Kat TaAXAG, VO TOV EvayTioU. 


De sensu 441 b 8. 


The moist, like everything else, is naturally acted upon by its 
contrary. 

These three assertions would make it appear that there is 
in any change simply a passage from one state to its opposite, 
which opposites are fundamentally the last terms in a series of 
degrees. In general the opposites are terms like black and 
white, moist and dry, up and down, motion and rest, of which 
one is simply the absence of the other, or in Aristotle’s language, 
@ orépyo.s, usually translated “ privation.” Thus the physical 
elements in the De generatione et corruptione are compounded of 
the two pairs of contraries, the hot and the cold, the moist and 
the dry. But the loss of a quality is instantaneous and thus 


A.J. P., LV (1934), pp. 36-48 and A.J.P., LVII (1936), pp. 
24-32. 
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there is no middle point between its presence and its absence 
(De sensu 44%a 1). It is either present or not. 

But in biological events one has the phenomenon of growth to 
account for; processes, which obviously take time, are the rule, 
not the exception. Hence those changes which are of interest 
to a psychologist must, to be sure, have opposite termini but must 
also have a middle point. Further assumptions are necessary 
to explain their occurrence. Hence we have the following: 


4, The common nature of the agent and the patient. 
yap Tu Kowov imdpxe, TO pev Soxei 70 


De anima 429 b 25. 


In so far as something common inheres in two things, the one 
seems to act, the other to be acted upon. 

Because of this Aristotle maintains that the mind—the vois— 
is potentially all things and thus can know all things. For he 
assumes—and this ought perhaps to be listed as an additional 
presupposition—that all things can be known, since they are all 
either sensory or noetic objects (De anima 431b 21). Since 
there must be a common nature between agent and patient, 
nothing can enter into human consciousness which is not to 
some degree like human consciousness. Curiously enough this 
does not commit Aristotle to a doctrine which nowadays would 
be called one of the forms of Idealism. 


5. The ontological status of the subject-attribute logic. 

This of course appears throughout Aristotle’s works, but 
nowhere more clearly than in the psychological writings. The 
soul, for instance, has been defined as the final cause of the body; 
hence one ought to be able to translate this into the words, 
“The soul is what the body is for.” This would imply that 
some human beings have no soul, not having achieved their 
natural purpose of being rational animals. And indeed children 
and idiots are occasionally spoken of by Aristotle in a way that 
suggests such a conclusion. But he is so used to hypostatising 
logical subjects that he speaks frequently of the soul not as an 
ideal to be achieved, the final cause, but as the source from which 
change proceeds, or the efficient cause (See De anima 415 b 8 ff.). 
Thus he argues (Id. 410 b 16 ff.) against those who believe the 
soul to cause motion, that plants have souls and yet do not move. 
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But why must they be said to have souls? Because they live. 
Living, in other words, necessitates a subject ontologically as it 
does grammatically. (It must be added that shortly afterwards 
he seems to have qualms about this, since he says that “It is 
likely also that the arche in plants is some sort of soul [éoue 8e 
kal €v Tois purois Yuxy tis civar, De anima 411 b 27].) 
These are perhaps the most important assumptions influencing 
method which appear in the psychological writings.2 We may 
now turn to those concerning the subject matter proper of 


psychology. 
6. The alterative nature of sensation. 


pev yap dAAoiwcis tis evar Soxei. De anima 415b 
24 (cf. Id. 416 b 34). 


Sensation appears to be a sort of alteration. 

Alteration is one of the four kinds of change and always moves 
from one extreme to the other. But where there is alteration 
there is also passivity, and indeed Aristotle is willing to assert 
that to perceive is to be acted upon (De anima 424a1). But 
he also believes that sensation is a kind of actualization: “ the 
sensitive faculty (76 aioOyrKdv) potentially is what the sensory 
object (76 aicOyrdv) is actually ” (De anima 418 a 3). So that 
when one sees the color Red, for instance, the sense of sight 
becomes red. Aside from the difficulty of the meaning of this 
assertion, there is an inherent logical difficulty. That is the 
conflict between the notions of alteration and actualization. 
Actualization is not alteration (De anima 417 b 5), or is a special 
kind of alteration. If sensation is alteration, it is the appearance 
and disappearance of opposing floating qualities—the sensible 
species of the Scholastics. And when Aristotle is interested in 


* The others, which have been for the most part discussed in previous 
papers are: (1) the similarity of cause and effect, De anima 407 a 18; 
(2) the threefold nature of change, Jd. 433 b 13 (cf. 409 a 15); (3) the 
actualization of the incomplete in motion, Jd. 431 a 6; (4) the impossi- 
bility of autogenesis, Id. 416b 16; (5) the teleological basis of definition, 
Id. 416b 23; (6) the appeal to observation, Jd. 418 b 23—cf. 421b19; 
(7) the distinction between essence and existence, Jd. 429 b 10—but see 
430 a 3; (8) scientific procedure from the sensibly clear but logically 
obscure to the logically clear but sensibly obscure, Id. 413 a 10; (9) the 
separation between theory and practice, Id. 432 b 27; (10) the principle 
of parsimony, Id. 425 b 17. 
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the objective basis of sensation, the passive side of sensing, he 
emphasizes its alterative nature. But when he is interested in 
the functional side of sensing, he naturally emphasizes what he 
would call its “ energetic” nature. 

The shift from sensation as alteration to sensation as actualiza- 
tion has an important theoretical interest. For Aristotle believes 
that the objects of actual sensation are always particulars. 


% The particularity of sensory objects. 
tov % Kat’ évépyeav aicOnos. 8 Tov 


kaboXrov. De anima 417 b 22. 


Sensation in actuality is of particulars, understanding of 
universals. 

But if sensation be an actualization, it cannot be of particulars, 
for only universals, or forms, can be actualized. This difficulty 
is fundamental to the Aristotelian system. The particularization 
of forms is brought about by their incorporation, and, strictly 
speaking, the only difference between John Doe and Richard Roe 
is their matter. Yet the individual and the universal have 
identical properties in logic; and Aristotle frequently transfers 
some of them to metaphysics, for he speaks as if individuals had 
forms distinct from the form of the nearest species to which 
they belong. But if he means that a given sensory faculty is 
actualization as the actualization of John Doe’s eyesight, then his 
science of psychology disintegrates, for, according to his own 
principles, we can have science only of universals. 

As a matter of fact, he wobbles on the question of the particu- 
larity of its objects. When he is not distinguishing sensation 
from understanding or from knowledge, he says that sensation 
is the receptacle of the “sensible forms without their matter” 
(De anima 424 a 18; 427 a 9). But how can a form without 
matter be a particular? Yet note that unless it is a particular, 
sensation cannot be alteration. And if he means that a given 
sensory faculty is actualization as the actualization of that 
faculty in general—that is of seeing, of hearing, and so on— 
then it cannot be of particulars. 


8. The truth of sensation. 
pev yap aicOnois tov idiwv dei De anima 427 b 12 (cf. 
Id. 428 a 11; 418 a 


5 Cf. the facility of simple perceptions, De sensu 447 a 17. 
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The sensation of the things proper to each sense is always 
true. 

This means that when one sees a color, one cannot be mistaken 
as to whether it is red or green or yellow. Errors enter when 
one tries to identify the particular thing which is red or green 
or yellow (De anima 428 b 21). How can one reconcile this 
with the axiom of the particularity of sensory objects ? 

There is in Aristotle’s psychology a parallelism between sensa- 
tion and thought which is well known and need not detain us. 
But there is one special presupposition about thought which is 
of interest. 

We have seen that thought is distinguished from sensation by 
the universality of its objects. And yet in another passage both 
sensation and thought are said to be identical with being acted 
upon by the forms (De anima 427 a 8), which really means 
“receiving the forms.” Since thought is the receptacle of forms, 
it follows that there is an identity of subject and object in 
thought (De anima 407 a 7%). This leads to the conclusion 
that both understanding (émornun) and intellect (vois) are 
infallible (De anima 428 a 17). For if the form is directly 


present, how could one be in error about it? Falsehood, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, always arises in synthesis, that is, in combining 
two or more intelligibles. 


9. 70 yap Wevdos év ovvOécea dei. De anima 430 b 2. 


The combination, however, cannot be made by thought, for 
thought is direct contemplation of the intelligible forms; it 
cannot be made by sensation, for sensation is the direct con- 
templation of the sensible forms. It must therefore be made 
by the processes of reasoning (davo) through the use of the 
categories, though why reasoning should make the wrong syn- 
theses is left a mystery.* For if the floating qualities are per- 
ceived in combination, there could be no error, and if a complex 
intelligible is contemplated by the mind, there could be none. 


10. The affective basis of desire. 
pev yap alaOnos, Kal Te Kal Orov Sé TavTa, 


avaykns kal érOupia. De anima 413 b 23. (Cf. Id. 434 a3). 


*It might be that the synthesizing power is the imagination, for 
Aristotle notes the capacity we have of constructing one image out of 
several, De anima 434a 9. 
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Where there is sensation, there too is pain and pleasure, and 
where these are, there must be necessarily desire as well. 

It is not clear whether Aristotle believes that pleasure and 
pain are found in all sensation or whether they are not found 
apart from sensation. But it is certain that he believes desire 
to be a kind of appetite (De anima 433 a 26) and to be an appe- 
tite for pleasure and pain. The significance of this is that it 
becomes the opposite of reason (Adyos) and thus is a source of 
error in action. For if we were to follow reason, we should never 
leave the realm of the good—evil being a privation (De anima 
430 b 22)—; but, following desire, we hit either good or evil 
(De anima 433 a 28). We should therefore so arrange our 
lives that we may live in accordance with reason. But this is 
impossible in Aristotle. For the intellect (vois) does not cause 
motion without appetite (De anima 433 a 23) even though it 
be the practical as distinguished from the theoretical intellect. 
Aristotle’s own account of the matter is as follows, “ All appe- 
tite is for the sake of something. For that of which there is 
desire is itself the beginning of the practical intellect. And the 
last term is the beginning of the act.” (De anima 433 a 15 ff.) 
But this would imply that, if one has a desire for a given pleas- 
ure, that very pleasure which is the goal of the desire becomes 
the source of the practical reason. This results in the conclusion 
admitted by Aristotle that “there is only one cause of motion, 
the appetitive faculty” (De anima 433 a 21). If one were 
indulging in thinking exclusively, one would not act at all, but 
would live a life of contemplation. It can then be only an 
accident if a man’s desires happen to be of something which 
Aristotle would have called really good, for even the practical 
reason could not create the desire. Hence the basis of his ethics 
is undermined. 


11. The purposiveness of animal motion. 


dei 4 Kivnois 7) devyovtos 7 SwxKovrds ti éorw. De anima 
432 b 28. 


Motion is always due to flight from or pursuit of something. 

This is in keeping with the natural teleology of the whole 
Aristotelian system. One would imagine, however, that since 
nature does nothing in vain, the apparent goods of appetite 
would be real animal goods. But Aristotle had no sentimental 
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regard for beasts, children, or savages; and, forgetting his 
natural teleology, is willing to admit that our instincts may be 
wrong. This is, to be sure, sound common sense on his part, 
but it introduces a curious problem. If our acts are purposive 
and our reason cannot influence them, what control over our 
behaviour is possible? Should not Aristotle have concluded to 
the melancholy picture of man as an animal which sees the good 
and can only attain it by accident? 


The assumptions of Aristotle, if systematized, would make a 
philosophic system of their own underlying the system which 
appears overtly in his writings. One finds the same principles 
about method and “ nature ” in all his works; assertions of value 
as well as of fact appear clearly as premises of arguments and 
stated in such a fashion that their author may fairly be said to 
have considered them self-evident. It is as a contribution to 
that self-evident philosophy that this brief study is presented. 


GEORGE Boas. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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CERTAIN FEATURES OF TECHNIQUE FOUND IN 
BOTH GREEK AND ROMAN DRAMA. 


Among the criteria that have been suggested for determining 
Roman originality in Plautus and Terence, those of Fraenkel, 
based on various modes of expression in Plautus, have found 
considerable favor among scholars. Haffter has employed these 
criteria with confidence in his recent interesting study,? and 
Conrad in his report on Plautine literature in Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht expresses the opinion that an important advance has 
been made as a result of Fraenkel’s work.* But the incisive criti- 


+ Throughout this paper the following works are cited merely by the 
name of the author and the page. 

Hans Drexler, Die Komposition von Terenz’ Adelphen und Plautus’ 
Rudens (Philologus, Suppbd. XXVI, no. 2 [1934] ). 

Eduard Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, Berlin, Weidmann, 1922. 

Heinz Haffter, Untersuchungen zur altlateinischen Dichtersprache 
(Problemata, 10), Berlin, Weidmann, 1934. 

P. W. Harsh, Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation” in Roman Comedy, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Giinther Jachmann, Plautinisches und Attisches (Problemata, 3), 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1931. 

Max Knorr, Das griechische Vorbild der Mostellaria des Plautus, 
Coburg, A. Rossteutscher, 1934 (Diss. Miinchen). 

A. Thierfelder, review of Jachmann’s Plautinisches und Attisches, 
Gnomon XI (1935), pp. 113-152. 

2? Cf. Haffter, p. 121. Passages in which mythological or other com- 
parisons occur are frequently considered Plautine additions by Haffter, 
following Fraenkel (p. 12), who says that nowhere in the remains of 
Attic comedy is there a passage comparable to Cas. 759 ff., Persa 1 ff., 
etc. But the long fragment of Anaxilas (22K) in trochaic tetrameters, 
probably a monologue, appears certainly to constitute a parallel passage. 
Again, Haffter’s whole consideration of the Figura Etymologica seems to 
take insufficient account of the thorough naturalness of this phenomenon 
in both Greek and Latin. Hundreds of cases could be cited from Greek 
drama, and a phrase such as cenam cenavi, in which Haffter (p. 24) 
finds “ grotesque pathos,” might have been a literal translation of the 
Greek. Cf. Menander, Epit. 393 (Jensen) ; Lycophron, fr. 1 (Nauck *). 
The present writer has incidentally observed twenty-three cases of this 
figure in the Birds and Clouds of Aristophanes, in twelve of which the 
words are juxtaposed. Twelve cases occur in trimeters, three in lyrics, 
and eight in other meters. 

8 Fritz Conrad, Jahresb. iiber die Fortschritte der klass. Altertumswis- 
senschaft, CCXLVII (1935), p. 63. Besides the article of Prescott other 
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cism of Prescott, which both Haffter and Conrad ignore, would 
seem to vitiate these criteria.* Another approach to the prob- 
lem is that of Jachmann® and Drexler,* among others, who 
assume that certain features are inartistic or otherwise objection- 
able and that these were impossible in “ attische Technik.” It 
is with this method that the present paper is concerned.’ All 
extant Greek plays and most of the fragments have been exam- 
ined for many of the features that have been considered objec- 
tionable in Roman comedy. If a parallel for a given peculiarity 
is found in Greek drama, especially in Menander or Euripides, 
the contention that it must be Roman immediately falls to the 
ground and our knowledge of ancient dramatic technique be- 
comes more precise.® 


I 


Several scholars now assume that all monologues in Greek 
comedy presented an essential unity of thought.2 Unity, of 
course, is a concept that is somewhat at the mercy of subjective 
opinion, and there seems to be no obvious reason why a mono- 
logue should be strictly unified. In fact it would appear more 


natural if it followed the psychological processes, in which one 
thought suggests another and various ideas occur. Thus each 
thought has some connection with its predecessor (not neces- 


important items are omitted in this report, such as Enk’s edition of 
the Mercator. 

*H. W. Prescott, 7.A.P.A., LXIII (1932), pp. 103-125. Cf. P. W. 
Harsh, Class. Phil., XXXI (1936), pp. 62-68. 

5 Thierfelder and Harsh have independently made precisely the same 
criticisms of many of Jachmann’s conclusions. Cf. Rud. 1191-1204 
(Thierfelder, pp. 115-117; Harsh, p. 29, note 5, p. 34, note 11); Rud. 
897-901 (Thierfelder, p. 139; Harsh, p. 34, note 11); Cas. 437 (Thier- 
felder, pp. 143-144; Harsh, p. 28, note 5). 

* Drexler seems occasionally to draw conclusions on a questionable 
interpretation of the Latin; e. g. apud me, Rud. 1358 (Drexler, pp. 96- 
97), does not mean “in my house ” but simply “in my possession.” 

7Cf. A. Korte, Gott. gel. Anz., 1933, pp. 364; Drexler, p. 86, note 76. 

8Papyri have proved that certain features, formerly considered 
Roman, were not foreign to Greek drama. Cf. Leo, Plautinische For- 
schungen? (Berlin, Weidmann, 1896), p. 220, note 6; O. Schroeder, 
Novae Comoediae Fragmenta in Papyris Reperta (Bonn, Marcus and 
Weber, 1915), p. 13. 

®°Cf. Fraenkel, p. 201; Hans Oppermann, Hermes, LXIX (1934), 
pp. 264-265. 
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sarily a very logical one), but the first thought may have abso- 
lutely no direct or logical connection with the last.*° 

The monologue of Demipho in the Mercator (225-271), in 
which Demipho reports and interprets his dream, is attacked by 
Fraenkel (p. 202) : 


Trotz alledem treten die beiden Teile auch jetzt noch scharf auseinander 
unde die Szene II 1 ist als Ganzes fiir attische Begriffe ein Monstrum. 
. . - das Beispiel des Rudens-Traumes zeigt, wie der attische Dichter 
das Interesse auf den einen Punkt konzentriert. 


Whether this monologue in the Mercator really lacks unity 
might, in my opinion, be disputed. The latter part tells the 
events by which Demipho has been able to interpret certain fea- 
tures of the dream. Be that as it may, the monologue (exposi- 
tory prologue) which opens the Iphigenia Taurica of Euripides 
presents a greater diversity of subject matter than that in the 
Mercator. Iphigenia begins in the typical Euripidean fashion 
by explaining her historical background (1-41); she then re- 
ports her dream, which might more naturally have been de- 
scribed first of all, and then her interpretation of the dream 
(42-60). She proceeds to reveal her intention of pouring a 
sacrifice to her brother as a result of the dream (61-66). Even 
though this speech is an expository prologue, there is no evident 
reason why it does not form a valid example of the type of thing 
which Fraenkel says is a monstrum for Attic technique. The 
monologue of Moschio in Menander’s Periciromene (276-300, in- 
complete) is sharply divided into two parts: the first contains 
an indignant defiance of Polemon and his followers (276-281), 
the second a report of what has taken place off-stage (282-300). 
The first lines of the second part, however, might be called the 
real beginning of this monologue; at least we note that these 
lines contain a good example of “ komparativische Gesprachsan- 
fange,” which Fraenkel (pp. 8-22) considered a criterion of 
Plautine originality.™ 

Oppermann has attacked the monologue of Davus in the 
Andria of Terence (206-227) on various grounds, but especially 


10 Cf. Euripides, Hercules 1340-1393 (not a monologue) ; Schadewaldt, 
Monolog und Selbstgesprich (Berlin, Weidmann, 1926), p. 184. Cf. 
Aristophanes, Ecc. 1-29. 

11 The existence of this phenomenon in Greek, however, is apparently 
not altogether denied by Fraenkel (p. 20). Cf. note 2 above. 
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because, in his opinion, it lacks unity.1? Here Davus first 
ponders which side he is to take in the present crisis and specu- 
lates on the risks (206-214). He then analyzes the predicament 
of Pamphilus, revealing the fact that Glycerium is about to give 
birth to a child, which they have decided to acknowledge, and 
that they are pretending that Glycerium is an Attic citizen (215- 
225). Finally, Davus notes the arrival of Mysis and makes his 
exit (226-227). But the monologue of Onesimus in Menander’s 
Epitrepontes (340-365, Jensen) appears to be constructed in 
much the same manner. He begins by remarking on the clever- 
ness of Habrotonon and his own stupidity with regard to gain- 
ing freedom. He rebukes himself for even hoping that she will 
aid him if she is successful in the present instance (340-349). 
He then considers the situation briefly (349-354) and resolves 
never to indulge in meddling (355-359). Finally, he sees Smi- 
crines approaching and determines to avoid him (359-365). 

From his consideration of this passage in the Andria Opper- 
mann concludes that lines 215-225 were inserted into this mono- 
logue by Terence in order to set forth certain facts which were 
originally stated in the prologue of the play.7* But in drawing 
this conclusion Oppermann apparently overlooks one of the most 
characteristic peculiarities of dramatic construction as regularly 
practiced by Euripides and the poets of New Comedy, the fact 
that essential exposition in the formal expository prologue is 
often repeated within the body of the play. Such repetition, 
besides fixing the facts in the minds of the audience, often 
serves the purpose of characterization. 


II 


The presence of indecent jests and of crude and indelicate 
actions or emotions in Plautus and Terence has sometimes been 


120n the changes of meter within this monologue cf. Adel. 610-635, 
And, 254, 261. A change of meter is frequently found when another 
character is entering; cf. And. 234, ete. On And. 220-225 cf. Com. Anon. 
Pap. Ghoran I, 34-37 (Schroeder); Euripides, Bac. 367-369. 

*8Somewhat similar is the contention of Schadewaldt concerning 
Hecyra 572-574 (Hermes, LXVI [1931], pp. 17-23). 

%*Cf. Walter H. Juniper, “ Character Portrayal in Plautus,”’ Class. 
Journ., XXXI (1936), pp. 280-282, 287. From Euripides one may cite 
Bac. 31 and 245, 32-36 and 217-220; Hec. 37-41 (Ghost of Polydorus) 
and 92-95 (Hecuba) and 109-115 (Chorus). 
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taken as an indication of Roman workmanship. Thus condemna- 
tion has been pronounced upon the sharing of a sweetheart as 
suggested in the Hunuchus*® and in the Asinaria,® the dis- 
graceful but very amusing downfall of the old men in the Bac- 
chides, and the invitation to dinner given the leno in the 
Rudens.*" But in the Rudens itself we learn that Charmides 
had had a dinner with the leno (Rud. 508-509) and that Plesi- 
dippus had been invited to lunch by the leno—an arrangement 
which, Drexler (pp. 111-113) says, must go back to the Attic 
original. The fact that the leno has just been caught in his 
dastardly attempt to run away with the girls is of little account, 
since a general amnesty is declared at the end of the play. Noth- 
ing is better authenticated as good Attic procedure than the 
sharing of a sweetheart by young bloods in real life, although 
this was doubtless unusual and scandalous. For instance Pythi- 
onica had as her lovers two sons of Chaerephilus, a dealer in 
smoked fish.* Again, Plangon and Bacchis loved one young 
man in common and yet remained good friends (Athenaeus, 
594 c). Phrynion and Stephanus the orator moreover used to 
have Neaera in turn, each having her every other day, since their 
friends had so arbitrated the matter for them (Athenaeus, 593 f, 
bracketed by Kaibel). Modesty forbids a detailed account of 
the involved relations which ancient gossip accredited to the 
family of Demosthenes (Athenaeus, 593 a) and the even more 
scandalous affair involving Alcibiades, Axiochus, Medontis, and 
the daughter of Medontis,’® an affair which illustrates the most 
elaborate application of the old principle of Kowa 7a Tav pidrwv. 
As for indecent jests there are several good examples in Me- 
nander, often expurgated in school editions and in transla- 
tions.2° Certain passages in Euripides are indelicate, and some 


15 Cf. Gilbert Norwood, The Art of Terence (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1923), p. 154; Ph. Legrand, Daos (Lyon, A. Rey; Paris, A. Fontemoing, 
1910), p. 353. A subtle and appreciative explanation of this feature of 
the Hunuchus has been suggested by Rand, 7. A. P. A., LXIII (1932), 
p- 70. 

16 Cf. J. N. Hough, P.A.P.A., LXIV (1933), p. lxiv; A.J. P., 
(1937), pp. 22-3. 

17 Cf, Jachmann, p. 39; Drexler, p. 106; Harsh, p. 30, note 6. 

18 Timocles, 14K, 17 K (Athenaeus, 339 d-e). 

19 Lysias, page 346, Thalheim (Athenaeus, 534 f-535 a). 

20 Peri, 226-235 (Jensen), Perinthia 16-18, Phasma 40-43. In the light 
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editors feel constrained to bracket them.” In short, any attempt 
to ascribe alleged crudities of this sort exclusively to the Romans 
is obviously based on a misconception of Greek tastes. 


The phenomenon of repetition of lines or phrases is an inter- 
esting one not only in Plautus but also in other authors, both 
ancient and modern. This is a complex problem and demands 
separate treatment. Suffice it here to say that, of all the various 
types of repetition, perhaps the one which grates most unpleas- 
antly upon the sensitive modern critic is that wherein the 
author, wishing to describe the same object or circumstance 
twice, does so both times in precisely the same words, apparently 
from sheer reluctance to rephrase the thought, since there seems 
to be nothing extraordinarily striking or effective in the phras- 
ing. A repetition of this type occurs in Plautus’ Rudens, where 
a complete line is spoken first by Trachalio (1109) and later by 
Palaestra (1133) : 


Cistellam isti inesse oportet caudeam in isto vidulo ... 


Concerning this repetition, Jachmann (p. 50) states: “ Dass der 
attische Dichter schon diese Wiederholung als solche nicht vorge- 
nommen hatte, das wiirde ich von vornherein fiir selbstverstand- 
lich halten.” 2? This assumption in the light of numerous repe- 
titions which, according to the MSS tradition, occur in Euripides 
and Aristophanes is not a convincing one. Editors of course 
usually reject repeated lines; but, as the present writer hopes to 
show in a subsequent paper, such rejection is not always justified, 


of these passages it is obviously a mistake to use “purity” as a 
criterion for the work of Menander. Cf. Knorr, p. 23; Leo, Hermes, 
XLIV (1909), p. 146, cited by Jensen, Menandri Reliquiae (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1929), p. lix; Wilamowitz, Gétt. gel. Anz., 1898, p. 695. 

*1 Cf. Euripides, Tro. 665-672, Hecuba 831-832, rejected by Murray 
and others (cf. D. L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1934, p. 67). Cf. Aristophanes, Frogs 1301- 
1303; Cicero, Tusc. 4, 33, 71. See also Neophron(?), Medea (Milne, 
Cat. of the Literary Papyri in the British Musewm [London, British 
Museum, 1927], no. 77). 

*2Jachmann (pp. 50-51) cites other considerations which, in his 
opinion, strengthen his contention that Plautus originated one of these 
passages, 
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and even the most radical editors find it difficult or impossible to 
elminate many repeated lines in Euripides and in Aristophanes. 
We may further note that there is nothing objectionable from 
the psychological point of view about the repeated line in the 
Rudens, since Palaestra was on stage when Trachalio first spoke 
the line. A similar repetition (with two words changed from 
plural to singular) is found in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (44 and 
219). In Euripides’ Medea the heroine uses the same line twice 
to describe the bridal gifts which she is preparing (786, 949).?8 

The repetition of phrases by a single character is not unnatural 
and is used very effectively at times by Menander, especially in 
the Epitrepontes.2* In Plautus nevertheless Jachmann (p. 50, 
note; p. 40) is offended at such repetitions as those of dudum 
diat (Rud. 1079, 1104) and mi patrone (Rud. 1266, 1280). 
Further, Leo observed that a phrase sometimes occurs before and 
after a passage which he considered a Plautine addition,?* and 
this observation is accepted as valid by Fraenkel (p. 111) and 
apparently by Thierfelder (pp. 125, 128). Knorr (pp. 52-58), 
also, seems to be influenced somewhat by repetition in discover- 
ing a Plautine addition in Most. 515-524. But similar repeti- 
tion of phrases often occurs in Aristophanes,?’ sometimes with 
an amusing effect. 

Just as repetition may be used by Menander to achieve a 
desired effect, so it is occasionally used by Plautus, where its 
subtlety may be overlooked or misinterpreted by modern com- 
mentators. A case in point perhaps is a passage in the Trinwm- 
mus of Plautus (48-66), where edepol is used twice and hercle 
five times. Haffter (p. 139) cites this repetition of expletives 
as an example of Plautus’ distinct inferiority to Terence in the 
use of expletives, though he seems to recognize the comic effect 
produced. But the repetition of hercle at least, which is used 


*8 Murray accepts both 786 and 949. Bothe and Prinz-Wecklein reject 
949. Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds 803 and 843 (not identical). 

24 Cf. Epit. 5, 20; 141-155 (Jensen). 

25 Cf. Rud. 784-785 and 796-797 (Jachmann, p. 94). 

2°K.g. Capt. 152, 167; Stich. 417, 435. Cf. F. Leo, Nachr. Gott. 
Gesellsch., 1902, p. 386. 

27 Cf. Aristophanes, Plutus 188 and 193, Ecc. 1005 and .1013 and 1028 
(cf. 1074 and 1084); 1006 and 1012 and 1029, Ach. 598 and 607. Cf. 
Page, op. cit., pp. 122-128. 
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twice by one character and three times by the other in Trinum- 
mus 52-62, appears to be a deliberate one and can easily be 
paralleled in Greek comedy. For instance, when Sosias in Me- 
nander’s Epitrepontes swears by Apollo and the gods (179, 
Jensen), Onesimus answers him, swearing by Apollo and the 
gods (183). The device is more obvious in a fragment of Anti- 
phanes (159 K), where an oath by Zeus is employed twice by 
each of the two speakers.?® 

Not only has the repetition of lines and phrases been criti- 
cized as un-Attic, but also other, less literal repetition. Thus in 
the Curculio Phaedromus twice identifies the house of the leno 
(Plautus, Cur. 33, 39), the second time evidently in order that 
Palinurus may introduce a witticism. Jachmann (p. 53, n.) 
intimates that such repetition could not have occurred in the 
original Greek. Incidentally we may note that Phaedromus is 
not in a very sober or logical mood. Though of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, the essential repetition in Euripides’ Phoentssae 
388-389 and 406-407 seems hardly less awkward, where the idea 
that exile is a great curse is emphasized by repeating it in dif- 
ferent words. Again Jachmann (p. 52) thinks that the essential 
repetition of the proposition concerning the disposition of the 
chest and its contents in Rudens 1085-1089 and 1119-1121 was 
probably not in the Greek original. Such repetition is easily 
paralleled in Euripides, if the MSS tradition is accepted.?® 
Fault is also found with the repetition of a witticism in slightly 
changed form *° and with the repetition of an idea by the same 
person, especially by different similes.*t In Euripides repeti- 
tions of idea are not infrequent, sometimes with the use of more 


than one simile.*? 


°° This statement is based on the line assignment adopted by Kaibel, 
Athenaeit Dipnosophistae (Teubner, 1887), 226d. This assignment is 
accepted by Gulick (Athenaeus, Loeb Library, 1927—). 

*° Cf. Euripides, Orest. 536-537 and 625-626, all accepted by Murray; 
537 rejected by Hermann and others, 625 rejected by Kayser and others. 
Cf. Hel. 315-320 and 324-326 (rejected by Goguel and others). 

°° Cf. Jachmann (pp. 82-83) on Rud. 986 and 1003, Drexler (pp. 77- 
78) on Rud. 973-974 and 977 ff. 

** Jachmann (p. 90, note) on Rud. 359, 372-375. 

*? Euripides, Phoe. 850-851 and 859. 
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IV 


It remains to consider a number of unrelated phenomena. 
For instance the introduction of a witticism by an awkward or 
inconsistent remark is taken as evidence of a Roman insertion.* 
Perhaps it is not unfair to cite as a somewhat similar phenome- 
non in Euripides the awkward introduction of a speech desired 
for its rhetorical effect. Thus, in the Helena, when Menelaus 
and Helen finally are restored to each other Helen asks her hus- 
band how long he has been wandering over the sea (773-774). 
To this dull and unromantic question she already knows the 
answer, for she has learned from Teucer (111-114) that the 
siege lasted ten years, that the city fell seven years before the 
action of the play, and also that Menelaus has never returned 
home (131-132). These considerations seem to make it defi- 
nitely certain that Helen’s question (773-774) is introduced for 
the brilliant rhetorical effect of the following lines (777-778). 
A possible parallel is found in the Bacchae (506-508), where 
Dionysus declares that Pentheus does not know who he (Pen- 
theus) is in order that an ironic and pathetic pun upon the 
name may be introduced (for the second time; cf. 367). 

Objection has been raised to the unnatural silence of Palaestra 
and Ampelisca in the Rudens and the witticism introduced on 
this subject (Rud. 1113-1114) ** and to the fact that Plesidippus 
(Rud. 839-891) takes yery little notice of the girls, although 
they have been saved from shipwreck.*® An unnatural silence, 
however, is often found in Greek tragedy, even when the part is 
quite evidently being taken by a speaking actor. Thus in Euri- 
pides’ Iphigenia Taurica Pylades does not answer even the 
formal greeting of Iphigenia (922), and in the Helena Theocly- 
menus engages in a long conversation, first exclusively with 
Helen (1186-1249), addressing questions to her that might more 
naturally be addressed to the stranger himself (e.g. 1208); 
then later he turns exclusively to the stranger (1250-1293) .*° 


88 Cf. Jachmann, pp. 35-37; Jachmann, Philologus, LXXXVIII (1934), 
p. 451. Cf. Knorr, p. 22. 

84 Jachmann, pp. 44-47. Cf. Thierfelder, pp. 135-136; Harsh, p. 35, note. 

8° Drexler, p. 61. 

8¢ Several of these passages in Euripides however are stichomythia. 
Compare also Euripides, Iph. Aul. 1122-1123 (where the assignment of 
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With regard to the vacant stage, Rudens 184, Jachmann (p. 
99, n.) remarks that we have no sure example of a vacant stage 
before the first Xopov, doubtless having New Comedy in mind 
and ignoring the vacant stages which often occur after the for- 
mal expository prologues when delivered by a divinity or semi- 
divinity. Sometimes vacant stages occur both before the pro- 
logue (when the prologue does not begin the play) and after the 
prologue. These vacant stages would appear as objectional as 
any others. Still, vacant stages occasionally occur in Greek 
tragedy, such as that in Euripides’ Electra 81, which forms a 
good parallel to Rudens 184. There is no valid reason for as- 
suming that such vacant stages did not occur in Attic comedy. 

The unexplained knowledge of a detail of which a character is 
supposedly ignorant is another item taken as an indication of 
Roman originality.*7 But Korte has pointed out that in the 
Epitrepontes Smicrines probably should be assigned the begin- 
ning of verse 53 (Jensen).*® This seems very plausible; but, if 
it is assigned to Smicrines, then he addresses Syriscus by name, 
although, as Korte points out, he should have no knowledge of 
the name of this character. Such minor inconsistencies are not 
uncommon in Greek drama. In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1035 
Clytaemestra addresses Cassandra by name, though her knowl- 
edge of the name is unexplained. In the Ajazr of Sophocles 
Ajax commands the chorus to pass on his instructions to Teucer 
(567-570; cf. 688-689), but the chorus does so in a very careless 
fashion (990-991), omitting some of the requests. Again, in the 
Electra of Euripides the pedagogue says that Aegisthus’ attend- 
ants have never seen Orestes (631), but later Orestes is recog- 
nized by one of these attendants (cf. 853). In Aristophanes’ 
Wasps Philocleon is said to be toothless (165) in order to intro- 
duce an amusing effect, but later he bites through a net (371). 


the following lines is not certain), Here. 1123. Contrast Sophocles, 
Elec. 673-679. The fondness of the Greek dramatists for simple orderly 
conversations, usually between only two persons at any given time, 
perhaps reflects the custom in ordinary life. Cf. Euripides, Aeolus, 
fr. 29 (Nauck?). 

*7 Jachmann, pp. 50-51; Jachmann, Philologus, LXXXVIII (1934), 
p- 446 (on Pseud. 1052 ff.). 

*° Kérte (see note 7, above), p. 364, note 3. Cf. Plautus, Miles Glor. 
900; Rud. 1177. 
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Other examples could be cited, but such small matters do not 
mar the effectiveness of a play and doubtless were often entirely 
overlooked by the audience. 

When Jachmann (p. 182) finds Plautine originality in pas- 
sages in which a slave refers to his ancestors (e. g. Miles Glor. 
372-373), is he not overlooking a delicate humor which is quite 
worthy of the Greek poets? We need hardly point out that 
servile relationships are occasionally mentioned in Greek writers 
and that the assumption that a slave was nullis maioribus ortus 
was a legal fiction not consistently maintained in Roman Law 
itself.°° 

Many scholars have been puzzled by the fact that in the pro- 
logue of the Miles Gloriosus (145-153) Palaestrio tells what 
later he does not know.*® This however appears to be merely a 
lapse in the dramatic illusion and, although it cannot be paral- 
leled precisely, still one is hardly justified in claiming that it 
must be a Plautine blunder. The prologue of the Captivi may 
be recalled, where the prologue speaker points out Tyndarus and 
Philocrates and explains everything, though it is boldly assumed 
that these characters hear nothing or, more probably, it is as- 
sumed that the play has not really begun.** A similar violation 
of the dramatic illusion in epilogues is more common.*? 

Another puzzling inconsistency concerns the entrance of a char- 
acter from a wing when his last exit was made into a house on 
stage, or vice versa, as the entrance of Pleusicles in the Miles 
1284 (cf. 1196).4° A parallel for such action is apparently 
found in Sophocles’ T’rachiniae, where Hyllus exits into the 
palace (820) but later (971) seems to enter from a wing along 
with Heracles and the old man. The alternative, that he enters 


8° Gaius, Inst. 1, 39; Justinian, Inst. 1, 6, 5; 1, 10, 10; 3, 6, 10; Digest 
28, 8, 1, 2; 28, 2, 14, 2; 40, 2, 11-13. Cf. [Lucian], Lucius vel Asinus 
613. 

“°Cf. G. E. Duckworth, 0. P., XXX (1935), p. 233; Jachmann, pp. 
171-172. 

“1 Cf. Euripides, Tro. 36-44. Here the character may reasonably appear 
to be unconscious of what is going on. 

“2 Cf. Plautus, Cas..1012-1018, Cist. 782-787; cf. Euripides, Med. 1378- 
1388, Heracl. 1026-1044. 

*8 Cf. Mary Johnston, Exits and Entrances in Roman Comedy, Geneva, 
New York, W. F. Humphrey Press, 1933, pp. 137-143 (Columbia U. 
Dissertation). 
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from the palace without expressed motivation just as Heracles 
is brought on stage, would be equally objectionable from the 
standpoint of dramatic technique and would be distinctly less 
effective staging. Likewise in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae Blepy- 
rus apparently exits to the forum at 727, but later (1130), it 
seems, he is discovered at home.** 

The absence of expressed motivation for an entrance or exit 
has often been seized upon as Roman botchwork in both Plautus 
and Terence. This seems strange, since the phenomenon is not 
unknown in Greek drama. The most glaring examples are 
found in Sophocles’ Philoctetes, where Odysseus twice enters 
very abruptly and vanishes in the same manner (974, 1293). Of 
course Odysseus has an obvious reason for entering, but there 
are other entrances in Greek tragedy where no such reason can 
be discovered.*® 

It appears clear from this study that the method of distin- 
guishing Roman workmanship from Greek by means of logical 
analysis and theoretical standards of dramatic technique must 
definitely and finally be abandoned. The many years devoted to 
the problem by scholars have proved fruitful mainly in respect to 
the incidental results produced and to the stimulus given gen- 
eral studies in the field. Doubtless it would be advisable to 
relegate to the background consideration of contamination and 
Roman originality in future studies of Plautus and Terence. 


PHILIP W. HaArsH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


‘4 Eduard Fraenkel (“ Dramaturgical Problems in the Ecclesiazusae,” 
Greek Poetry and Life [Oxford U. Press, 1936], pp. 270-276) thinks 
that the man concerned here, unnamed in the MSS, is Chremes. Even 
if this assumption should be accepted, the same technical difficulty 
would remain if it is also assumed that Chremes is the person who 
exits at 871. 

*® Cf. Sophocles, Antig. 386; Euripides, Hipp. 1156; Aristophanes, 
Peace 362; Lys. 982. Cf. Thierfelder, p. 123; Knorr, pp. 47-48. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF PARODIES IN ARISTOPHANES. 


Does Aristophanes warn his audience that a parody is coming? 
When and how are such hints given? ‘These are the questions 
which this paper attempts to answer for three plays: the Birds, 
Thesmophortazusae, and Lysistrata.* 

Aristophanes indicates the presence of a parody in several ways. 
The most definite marker is the name of the poet parodied, with 
or without the title of the work concerned. At other times, the 
situation at the given point leads us to be ready for a borrowing. 
Less definite hints can sometimes be gathered from choice of 
words or change of metre. Finally, there is the possibility that 
the existence of parody can be ascertained only by scholarly 
methods plus good fortune; in this case the effect on an audience 
must have been nil, and we may suspect that the resemblance is 
due to accident, not parody. 

In this paper I follow the example of the scholiasts in group- 
ing together quotation, direct parody, or quotation with varia- 
tions, and paratragedy, or general parody, not of a particular 
passage but of a manner or choice of words. Hach example, 
however, will be assigned to its proper class. Where possible, the 
date of the work parodied will be noted. 

Naming the author and his work is the most definite form of 
information about a parody. In only one play of our three, the 
Thesmophoriazusae, does Aristophanes go so far. In lines 136-7 
we find the quotation, “ Whence comes this effeminate? What 
is his homeland, what his garb?” This is from the Lycurgus 
tetralogy of Aeschylus.* There is no obvious reason for stating 


+ References are to the following editions: of Aristophanes, Hall and 
Geldart, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906-7; for certain notes, B. B. 
Rogers, Birds, London, G. Bell and Sons, 1906; Thesm., same, 1904; 
Lysis., same, 1911; of Aeschylus, A. Sidgwick, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1902; of Sophocles, Jebb and Pearson, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1902-17; 
of Euripides, G. Murray, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1901-13; for the 
fragments, A. Nauck, Fragmenta Tragicorum Graecorum, 2nd ed., 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1926; for the lyric fragments, T. Bergk, Poetae Lyrict 
Graeci, 4th ed., Teubner, Leipzig, 1878-1914; E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica 
Graeca, Teubner, Leipzig, 1925. 

7 ]1. 134-5 = fr. 61 of the Hdoni. Cf. schol. Thesm., where the following 
phrase, ris 4 rapdéis rov Blov; is regarded as part of the quotation. 
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the source of this parody, but for what follows there is a clear 
cause. The elaborate parodies of the Helen and Andromeda need 
the introduction which the poet gives to assure appreciation by 
the audience. 

We hear about the Helen in line 850, where it is called “ new ”; 
it had been produced the previous year. After that, we are 
treated to numerous quotations from the prologue and from the 
meeting of Menelaus and Helen, and to their recognition-scene ; * 
these are interspersed with protests and apt retorts by the woman 
on guard and with some lines by the Kinsman (as Helen) and 
Euripides (as Menelaus) which epitomize the slower progress of 
the original. Quotation and paratragedy are thus scrambled 
together in the scene, with the Old Woman’s remarks almost as 
unnoticed as those of the usual clown-réle. 

The Andromeda is similarly treated. It is named for us in 
lines 1011-2. There follows a parody of scenes between Andro- 
meda and Echo, as well as between Andromeda and Perseus, but 
we cannot judge exactly how closely the original is followed.* 
We may discern well enough, however, that certain maidenly 


8 For the date of the Helen cf. scholia, ll. 850, 1012, and 1060. The 
lines are as follows, the first figures being for the Thesm., the second 
for the Helen: 855-7 = 1-3, the last line changed, cf. Aesch., fr. 370; 
859-60 = 16-17, with éuoé for juiv in the first line, a slip of Aristophanes’ 
memory; 862 = 22 (half-line); 864-5 —52-3 (a line and a half); 
866 = 49; 868=—56 (half-line, with an insignificant change); 871 = 
68 (spoken in .he Helen by Teucer, in the Thesm. by Euripides as 
Menelaus) ; 905 = 557 (changed) ; 906-910 (half) = 558, 561-4 (half— 
the second half of the line is made thoroughly comic in the parody) ; 
911-2 = 565-6 with éoxdpas (Thesm.) for és xetpas (Helen). The follow- 
ing lines of the Thesm. are paratragedic and with the comic lines stitch 
together the parody: 867; 869-70; 872-3; 974, suggested by Helen 460; 
877; 878, suggested by Helen 461; 881; 885-6; 889-91; 895-7 (half) ; 
900-904; 911-14; 918-19. 

“The following are included by Nauck as fragments of the Andromeda 
(those attested by the scholia are acceptable without hesitation): 1016 
=fr. 117 (schol.); 1019-1021 —fr. 118 (the schol. show that Aristo- 
phanes has adapted very freely from a speech of Andromeda) 1022-3 = 
fr. 120 (the schol. again show free adaptation from a choral passage) ; 
1030, 1034, 1040, cf. fr. 122 (schol.) ; 1065-69 = fr. 114 (schol.) ; 1070- 
72 = fr. 115 (schol.) ; 1098-1100 = fr. 124 (modern conjecture) ; 1101-2 
= fr. 123 (modern); 1105 =—fr. 125; 1107 =fr. 128; 1110=— fr. 127; 
1128 = fr. 139 (all modern). For the date of the play cf. schol. Thesm. 
1060. 
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remarks come from Euripides, while the invasions of the Scythian 
policeman are obvious signs of adaptation. The parody is, then, 
conducted as follows: there is a Euripidean monody, composed 
of free adaptations and comic bits; Euripides appears briefly as 
Perseus, then enters as Echo; there follows a scene parody, with 
quotations at the beginning, which shades off into a wholly comic 
ending ; then Euripides returns as Perseus, beginning with adap- 
tations and soon arriving at highly comic paratragedy, including 
a line from the Medea (298 = Thesm. 1130). The Andromeda, 
like the Helen, was just a year old.* 

Preceding the two chief scenes of parody, we have in the 
Thesmophoriazusae also a scene-parody of the Palamedes. This 
is identified in line 770; the audience knows here, as in the other 
cases, that the productions offered are, of course, in the family, 
i.e. by Euripides. The device of scattering impromptu tablets 
with written appeals may be all that is borrowed here. The 
Kinsman delivers a brief monody in good Euripidean fashion, 
which may include direct quotations, although the scholia do not 
help us to identify them.° The Palamedes was produced with 
the Trojan Women in 415; since Aristophanes calls the former a 
“ frost,” ® we can guess why Euripides failed to win, even with 
the great Troades as final movement in what seems to have been 
a Trojan suite. Two analogous visual parodies—apparently con- 
sisting of travestied costumes—occur in the Birds, 100, 281 and 
schol., and are there declared to refer to Sophocles’ T’ereus and to 
Philocles’ play of the same name. 

The second type of indication used by Aristophanes to mark 
a parody is the name of the poet without the name of his work. 
Such a marker is definite enough to point out the parody and 
runs no danger of pedantry. We find in our three plays seven 
occurrences of this pointer. In the Birds we find the quotation 
“this not by others, but by their own quills” labelled as 
Aeschylean.” Later, the business-like Poet introduces himself as 
“a nimble squire of the Muses, Homerically speaking”; we can 
not find the Muses Homerically mentioned in just this context, 


5 Thesm. 776-784. The date of the play is given by Aelian, Var. Hist. 
II, 8. 

®Thesm. 848. 

7 Birds 807-8 = Aesch., Myrmidons fr. 139. 
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but the epic flavor lasts. The Poet also offers a lyric parody, 
introduced by naming Pindar: ® the original runs “ For among 
the roaming Scythians, wanders apart from the host one who 
has got him no house borne on a wagon, and without honor he 
goes his way ”; Aristophanes makes it “ For among the roaming 
Scythians wanders Straton, who has got him no garment twirled 
in the weaving, and without honor goes the jacket with no tunic.” 
The exquisite distortion of this parody would best be savored 
by one who recalled the original, and Aristophanes assists his 
audience as far as he can. To some, at least, light may have been 
reflected on another Pindaric bit fifteen lines earlier: the Poet 
had hailed Peisthetairos as “ thou father, founder of Aitna, bear- 
ing the name of sacrifices most holy ”;*° and if some well-read 
person had wondered where he had met that before, line 939 
might have told him. In the Thesmophoriazusae the best- 
attested quotation from Euripides is from the Alcestis—“ thou 
rejoicest in the light of day, and thinkest thou thy father rejoices 
not?”7+ The Kinsman makes Euripides proclaim this his own. 

There are also some less definite allusions. In the Lysistrata 
the heroine proposes an oath “as they say in Aeschylus some- 


where ”—only she feminizes it by substituting a sheep for the 
seven chieftains’ bull.1? Later in the same play the old men 


quote Euripides as having rightly called woman “a shameless 


creature”; interestingly enough, we cannot find this phrase in 
our Kuripides, but it does appear in Sophocles’ Hlectra.** Proba- 
bly this was a tragic phrase used by both poets—and doubtless 
more—and who could point to the original author? A similar 
bit of materia tragica seems to appear in the Thesmophoriazusae : 
the phrase “ wise associations,” which is addressed by the Kins- 
man to Euripides, might be a Euripidean phrase, but for us is 
paralleled only by Sophocles.** 


8 Birds 909-10 and 913-14. 

® Birds 939, 941-45 (and schol.) = Bergk I, 409, but reading orparor, 
cf. White, Scholia to Aves, pp. 178-9. 

1° Birds 926-7 (and schol.) = Bergk I, 408. 

1 Thesm. 194 = Alcestis 691, identified in line 193; cf. schol. Date of 
the Alcestis, 438. Cf. Clouds 1415. 

12 Lysis. 188-9 (cf. schol.) = Seven against Thebes 42. 

18 Lysis. 369 = Soph., Electra 662. 

+4 Thesm. 21 and schol.; cf. Soph., Locrian Ajaw, fr. 14, “ Wise are 
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In the Thesmophoriazusae there are several parodies, the origin 
of which is indicated somewhat clearly by the situation in which 
they occur. Since Euripides appears, we should expect to find 
him quoting himself from time to time. The line from the Medea 
mentioned above is an example. However, since it occurs in a 
paratragedic passage, the hearer would have to be keen indeed 
to identify its source exactly. A previous line, “I swear by 
aether, dwelling-place of Zeus,” stands out more sharply. 
There are numerous paratragedic passages, for one or two of 
which we can find parallels.** More definitely earmarked are: 
a revision of the famous line from the Hippolytos, “ Your mind 
swore, it wasn’t your tongue that took the oath; I didn’t ask it 
to”;7” the phrases learned from Euripides by the “ modern” 
husband, “to the guest from Corinth,” and perhaps “ this com- 
plexion of the girl’s pleases me not”; ** and the warning “A 
wife is a tyrant to an aged bridegroom.” ?® Possibly we may 
include the scene-parody in which the Kinsman defends himself 
by seizing the baby which turns out to be little Jackie Barleycorn 
in person; the scene suggests the Acharnians, the Telephos, and 
even the Orestes,?° but this scene may have been common prop- 


erty among the tragic poets and less Euripidean to the Athenians 
than itis tous. On the other hand the borrowings from Agathon, 
delivered by his servant and himself, were presumably just such 


monarchs through association with the wise.” This Aristophanes directly 
parodied in the Heroes, fr. 308, where, as the scholiast to the Thesm. 
tells us, he ascribed it to Euripides, as did Plato and Antisthenes. 

15 Thesm. 272 = Melanippe the Wise, fr. 487; cf. Frogs 100. 

16 Thesm. 5-6 and schol., cf. Orestes 81, a suggestion of Bergler, see 
Rogers, ad loc; of course the Orestes, produced in 408, was not Aris- 
tophanes’ source; Thesm 6, cf. Helen 471 (Rogers) ; Thesm. 11, noted in 
schol.; Thesm. 14-15, cf. Melanippe the Wise, fr. 484 (Bergler ap. 
Rogers, ad loc.) ; Thesm. 71, and the other passages noted above, notes 
3 and 4. 

17Thesm. 275-6, cf. Hippolytos 612, cf. Frogs 1471. Date of the 
Hippolytos, 428. 

18 (a) Thesm. 404 = Stheneboia, fr. 664, date, before 424; cf. Wasps 
1074; (b) Thesm. 406 is paratragedic. 

7° Thesm. 413 = Phoinia fr. 804. The Phoinia was over 16 years old, 
since it was mentioned in the Acharnians (date 427), lines 421-2. 

*° Thesm. 689-760; Achar. 325-346; Telephos, cf. Nauck, p. 580; W. H. 
van de Sande Bakhuysen, De Parodia, pp. 20f. Its date was 438; 
Orestes 1567-end. 
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a mixture of quotation and paratragedy as we find in the scenes 
of Euripides with his Kinsman; but we cannot cite sources for 
details. The audience would no doubt expect Agathonian 
language at this point and be alert for parodies.”* 

The largest number, by far, of Aristophanes’ parodies have no 
indication as to their source. There may be some indication that 
they are parodies, but the hearer, or reader, must recall if he can 
the source of the saying which is borrowed or travestied. Usually 
parodies of this class reveal their nature by the vocabulary used— 
sometimes by the appearance of an irrelevant proper name, as in 
the first Pindaric parody from the Birds mentioned above, often 
by the use of words typical of the class of poetry, or even of the 
author whence comes the parodied bit. In this second subspecies, 
the distinction between quotation and paratragedy would never 
be obvious; in fact, even such differentiation as can be achieved 
by scholarly methods must be somewhat arbitrary. However, the 
attempt to indicate the various shadings of difference is worth 
while. 

In the Birds we find in lines 250-1, “those whose tribes fly 
over the ocean-gulf of the sea with the halcyons,” a strong 
reminiscence of Aleman **—a piece of para-lyric. Borrowings 
from this type of poetry are conspicuous in the Birds, though 
found in other plays as well. In line 275 we find the phrase 
“having an out-dwelling color,” which is a parody of Sophocles.” 
Next we find an Aeschylean line, “ Who is this poet-prophet, a 
strange bird striding on the mountains? ” ** In line 609 we find 
a rearrangement of Hesiod, “ For five generations of men lives 
the yelling crow.” 75 In the parabasis we are first greeted by a 


*1Thesm. 39-45, 46-48, 49-50, 101-129. Curiously enough, the one 
identifiable bit comes from Euripides, Thesm. 120, “ Leto and the drum- 
beats of Asia,” = Erechtheus, fr. 370 (dated about 421; see W. N. 
Bates, Huripides, p. 247). 

*2 Diehl, fr. 94 (II, p. 35), Bergk, fr. 26 (III, p. 35); mer’ ddxvdveoor 
morjrat is the special phrase from Aleman, who, however, uses dy’ for per’. 

*8 €£edpov xpdav—probably the original (Tyro, fr. 654) had xwpar, cf. 
schol. Pearson gives the dates of the Tyro as “shortly before the 
Birds” on the basis of this parody; it may just as well have been 25 
years before. 

** This is quoted, except for the word from the Edoni, fr. 60; 
ef. schol., wovgoudyris and épe:Bdrns are the striking words. 

"5 \axépufa kopwyyn is the striking phrase; this is fr. 171, 3rd ed., A. 
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flood of epic language—“ Come then, men by nature ‘ of darkling 
life,’ resembling ‘a generation of leaves,’ ‘of little strength, 
models of clay, ‘ shadowy, strengthless tribes,’ wingless ‘ creatures 
of a day,’ ‘ wretched mortal men,’ ‘ like to dreams,’ pay attention 
to us ‘the immortal,’ ‘the living forever,’ the aerial, the ‘ age- 
less,’ ‘the devisers of imperishable council ’.” *® There follows 
immediately an ornithoform cosmogony which would naturally 
suggest the Theogony as its prototype; *” the epic language just 
mentioned makes a brilliant prelude to the late epic matter of 
this sequel. At the very end of the parabasis Aeschylus’ famous 
“tawny cock-horse ” appears suddenly; this beast was a favorite 
of Aristophanes.2® The chorus also begins its next ode with a 
Sophoclean bit of enthusiasm, couched in ten-dollar words— 
ovvOéAw, cvpmapawéoas éxw; almost immediately the 
same play furnishes another couplet, with a slight alteration this 
time.*° After several episodes, in one of which occur the Pindaric 
parodies mentioned above, we reach the beautifully bombastic 
interview between Iris and Peisthetairos, conducted in tragic 
language with a strong dash of Homer, which is of course Iris’ 
native dialect. In the midst of this a line from Aeschylus’ 


Niobe, “ T’ll raze in flames his palace and Amphion’s halls with 
fire-bearing eagles,” stands out from the rest because of the 
sudden appearance of Amphion.*? After this episode has ended 
with a descent to the strictly comic level, other episodes are 


Rzach, Leipzig, Teubner, 1913. The substitution of wévre for évvéa is 
apparently made for the sole purpose of fitting the line into its place. 

26 Birds, 685-9; the Greek is: Gye 5) dvipes duavpdBion, 
| édvyodpavdes, mAdouaTa oKioerdéa PUN’ | 
Tadaol Bporol dvépes elxeddverpor, | mpooéxere voy Tois 
dbavdros ois aléy éovoww,| Trois aldepios roiow dynpws Trois 
yevegd. This suggests a specific passage, Iliad VI, 
145-9, cf. Simonides’ reminiscence of this: Bergk, III, fr. 85, p. 425; 
Diehl, I, p. 257, fr. 29 of Semonides of Amorgos. 

27 Birds 690-704, cf. Theogony, 116-125. 

*8 Birds 800, Peace 1177, Frogs 932, Aesch., Myrmidons, fr. 134. 

*° Birds 851-2; quotation from the Peleus, fr. 489; this play is earlier 
than the Knights, cf. a parody in line 1099. 

°° Birds 856-7 = Peleus, fr. 490; I regard the 2nd line, read as in the 
MSS, as probably part of the parody, the alteration being the insertion 
of Chairis, the bad flautist. 

8 Birds 1247-8 = Niobe, fr. 160; cf. schol. 
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opened with quotations: the first from Sophocles’ Oinomaos,** 
the second a self-quotation by Cinesias, though he appears to 
begin with Anacreon.** Both of these use strikingly elevated 
language, which is maintained by the poet throughout the second 
episode ; a third episode begins with a lyric bit about the “ long- 
winged, many-hued swallow” and almost at once shifts to a 
rousing line of Aeschylus, “ Wings, wings I need; ask not the 
next,” in which “wings” have supplanted the “arms” which 
Achilles demanded in his despair.** The Archilochian ryveAAa 
kaddivxos Of line 1764 is appropriate to the close of a play in 
which parody of all sorts is so frequent. This frequency would 
no doubt render the audience especially alert to parody and thus 
tend to promote recognition. We can also reasonably imagine 
that the actors would use a mock-tragic manner with the paro- 
dies, especially the resounding “ Wings, wings I need,” and the 
like. 

In the Lysistrata, we find a Homeric half-line, “ War shall be 
the men’s concern,” which Lysistrata revises later to suit the new 
order.*® Later, the chorus greets Lysistrata with tragic dignity 
as “ Queen of this deed and plan”; ** Lysistrata’s replies also 
suggest Euripides. 

In the Thesmophoriazusae no directly traceable parody of this 
class appears, but the Kinsman’s line, “ upon the thigh-pieces, 
smitten in gory veins by this my dagger shall she stain with 
blood the altar,” has a true tragic ring and may be closer than 


82 Birds 1337-39 = Oinomaos, fr. 476, cf. schol. 

88 Birds 1373 = Anacreon, Bergk, III, p. 263, fr. 24; Diehl, I, p. 461, 
fr. 52. The quotations or parodies from Cinesias include lines 1393-6, 
and 1398-1400; cf. schol. 

The lyric bits, of which and ravuoimrepe xeddoi 
are the striking words, are in lines 1410-12 and 1415; cf. Alcaeus, 
Bergk, III, p. 178, fr. 84 (and schol. Thesm. 162) and Simonides, Bergk, 
III, p. 419, fr. 74; line 1420 = Aesch., Myrmidons, fr. 140; cf. schol. 
(rrepwyv for brdwv) ; 7d Sevrepoy is the striking word. 

55 Lysis. 520 and 538 = Iliad VI, 490; the epic form dvipecor is the 
hint contained in this bit; Lysistrata substitutes yuvacgiv. 

8° Lysis. 706 = Euripides’ Telephos, fr. 599, cf. schol.; the whole 
phrase dvacoa mpayous rovde kal BovAeduaros has a tragic ring. Lysistrata’s 
lines 713 (cf. schol.) and 717 (ri Ziv’ diirets;) sound Euripidean; 
Rogers believes the whole passage, lines 706-17, is parody. 
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paratragedy.*” The scene, as mentioned above, parallels the 
Telephos. 

There remain some parodies which are almost, if not quite, 
unmarked. It is tempting to regard the metre as significant 
here; a comic line without resolution is infrequent as compared 
with tragedy,*® and these parody lines are usually unresolved; 
this does not, however, always set them apart from their context, 
and cannot be considered a really positive indication of a parody. 
The following examples, then, are practically without identifica- 
tion. The phrase from line 1244 of the Birds, “ Whether a 
Lydian or a Phrygian,” may be found in the Alcestis, but it is 
so buried in paratragedy in the Birds that we must suppose it 
is simply a tragic phrase, not a specific parody.*® This para- 
tragedy begins gradually during the excitement caused by the 
discovery that a god has eluded the frontier guards and works 
up to the epic language of Iris and her highly tragical exchange 
with Peisthetairos.*° The phrase just noted as well as an identi- 
fiable parody mentioned above (p. 6) is from Peisthetairos. Iris 
offers a more imposing tirade, including the phrase “ the mattock 
of Zeus”; the scholiasts found this in Sophocles’ Chryses, and 
we can also discover it in the Agamemnon.“ Clearly, then, this 
is a phrase which was practically common property among tragic 
writers; it should then be classed with paratragedy. It is worth 
noting that as parody shades off into paratragedy, so paratragedy 
on the other hand shades into literary reminiscence, the most 
notable instance of which in the Birds is the allusion to Odysseus’ 
necromantic sacrifice.** There is an allusion of this type to 


87 Thesm. 694-5; see above p. 8. 

38 J. W. White, The Verse of Greek Comedy, London, Macmillan, 1912, 
pp. 37-8. 

8° Alcestis 675; date, 438; cf. p. 6. 

*° Beginning perhaps in 1182-3 with a faint suggestion of the parodos 
of the Prometheus, continued by the Hesiodic 1194, followed by 1197-8 
in the same choral ode; Iris’ first extended remarks are Homeric, 1231-3, 
then the tragic interchange follows; the conclusion is provided by the 
chorus in 1262-6. 

*t Birds 1240 (the whole passage is 1238-42), Chryses, fr. 727, Aga- 
memnon 508. 

*? Birds 1561; Rogers notes the following rather faint reminiscences: 
Birds 488, cf. Hdt., VII, 14; Birds 1145 ff., ef. Hdt., II, 136; Lysistrata 
809-819, based on Phrynichos’ portrait of Timon in the Monotropos, ef. 
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Sophocles’ T'yro in Lysistrata’s phrase, “ Poseidon and a bas- 
sinet ” (Lysistrata 139), and there is a suggestion of Aleman 
in the proclamation of Agathon’s servant.** 

Also in the Lysistrata we find the line, “I am a woman, yet 
there’s wit in me,” from Euripides ** and later in the same 
speech another quotation from the same poet, “ Each saying of 
mine ever seeks its end here.” *° So in the Thesmophoriazusae 
the line, “ Suffering naught greater than what we have done,” 
is parodied from Euripides ** without close imitation of the 
quite simple verbiage. 

A special class of unintroduced parody is that composed of 
quoted or parodied proverbs and scolia. This class includes: 
in the Birds, “ What, pray, would feet not achieve?” and “ The 
gods are long-suffering ”; in the Lysistrata, “a leathern prop ” 
and the famous scolion phrase “ And I shall bear my sword 
henceforth in a myrtle bough.” *7 

Tabulation of the source and date of the works parodied yields 
the following results: from epic, one parody with a name 
attached, four passages with one or more significant words, one 
allusion ; *® from lyric poetry, one parody with name attached, 


and four with significant verbiage ; *® from Aeschylus, one fully 
named parody, two with the author’s name, and four with sig- 


Birds 1549. The following, noted by the schol., are parallels, not 
parodies: Birds 709, cf. Hesiod; 842, cf. Palamedes of Euripides; 1121, 
ef. Pindar; 1647, cf. Jon 1520-1; 1720, cf. Troades 308; Lysis. 963, cf. 
Andromeda of Euripides, fr. 116. 

“8 Thesm. 43-4, 46-7; ef. Aleman, Bergk, III, p. 57, fr. 60; Diehl, IT, 
p. 27, fr. 58. 

“* Lysis. 1124 = Melanippe the Wise, fr. 483, cf. schol. 

“© Lysis. 1135 = Hrechtheus, fr. 363, cf. schol. The Hrechtheus may be 
dated about 421, cf. note 21. 

Thesm. 519 (ovdév wadovca peifov 7) Sedpdxayev) = Telephos, fr. 711 
(wadévres ovdév wadrov Sedpaxdres). 

*" The respective lines are: Birds 1147 (the proverb said “hands,” 
not “feet ”); Birds 1620, a quotation; Lysis. 110 (the original was 
ovkivy émcxovpia instead of oxurivn) ; Lysis. 632 (“ henceforth” [7d Aourdr] 
does not appear in the scolion) ; the proverbs are noted by the schol. 

**From Homer, Birds 685 ff., 909, 1561, Lysis. 520; from Hesiod, 
Birds 609 and 690 ff. 

“° Archilochos, Birds 1764; Aleman, Birds 250, Thesm. 43; Alcaeus (?) 
= Simonides (?), Birds 1410; Anacreon, Birds 1373; Pindar, Birds 926 
and 939. 
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nificant words; °° from later plays, twenty parodies. Most of 
the later plays can be dated exactly or approximately. There are 
five parodies from the Telephos and Alcestis of the year 438; 
one each comes from the Medea (432), Hippolytos (428), 
Phoinizx (before 426), Stheneboia (before 424), Sophocles’ 
Peleus (before 425); and two are from Euripides’ Hrechtheus 
(ca, 421).5? Except for this last, the plays were ten years old 
or over when Aristophanes parodied them; the Hrechtheus may 
have been between five and ten years old. Recent plays are used 
only in the positively identified parodies of the Thesmophoria- 
zusae.*> The plays which cannot be dated are the Tyro, 
Oinomaos and perhaps the Chryses of Sophocles, and Melanippe 
the Wise of Euripides. 

On the basis of these three comedies, generalizations should 
not be too numerous. It is reasonable, however, to point out that 
a general and somewhat arbitrary distinction can be drawn 
between specific parody and what Aristophanes seems to have 
intended as paratragedy. That is, more often the poet expected 
his audience to recognize the tragic, epic, or lyric manner, or 
even the manner of a certain author, but not necessarily a specific 


source: among such passages we may include paratragedy, as 
indicated above, and such definite parodies as are announced, if 
at all, only by their vocabulary. As E. W. Hope ** shows, para- 
tragedy appears quite regularly in scenes of excitement or other 
heightened emotion, mock or genuine. Such lines might well 
have been delivered by the actors in such a way as to emphasize 


5° Myrmidons, Birds 800, 807 (with the poet’s name), 1420; Hdoni, 
Birds 276 and Thesm. 134 (the latter with the name of the poet and 
the tetralogy) ; Seven, Lysis. 188 (poet named); Niobe, Birds 1247. 

51 Telephos, Lysis. 706, Thesm. 519 and 689; Alcestis, Birds 1244, 
Thesm. 194 (poet identified). 

52 Medea, Thesm. 1130; Hippolytos, Thesm. 275 (indicated as Euripi- 
dean); Phoinix, Thesm. 416 (indicated as Euripidean); Sthenebdoia, 
Thesm. 404 (identified as Euripidean); Peleus, Birds 851 and 856; 
Erechtheus, Lysis. 1135, Thesm. 120. 

58 Palamedes, four years old, Thesm. 770; Helen and Andromeda, of 
the previous year, Thesm. 850 and 1011 respectively. 

54 Tyro, Birds 275, Lysis. 139; Oinomaos, Birds 1337; Chryses, Birds 
1240; Melanippe, Lysis. 1124 and Thesm. 272. 

55 EK. W. Hope, The Language of Parody, a Johns Hopkins dissertation, 
1906. 
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the disparity with the usual comic style. Specific parody, on 
the other hand, depended for its effect on realization by the 
audience of the author, and preferably the passage, which was 
being utilized. In these cases, Aristophanes gave an additional 
hint, as described above, to assist the appreciation of the specta- 
tors. It seems unlikely that he depended on a reading knowledge 
of the literature he travestied. We may readily suppose that all 
Athenians were acquainted through public recitations with 
Homer and possibly Hesiod. Revivals of Aeschylus may have 
brought some of his plays into common knowledge, and recent 
plays would of course be known because of their production. 

We may doubt whether the average spectator was thoroughly 
acquainted with poetry, dramatic or otherwise, beyond the limits 
just suggested. Such an average spectator would, then, appre- 
ciate fully the parodies on the Palamedes, the Helen, and the 
Andromeda; and he would understand those on Homer, possibly 
Hesiod, on proverbs, and on scolia. He would at least see that 
there was a point to such parodies as were indicated by authors’ 
names or by the situation, from any other parodies he would get 
an effect of paratragedy. The educated spectator would naturally 
appreciate the parodies better and receive the benefit of the 
running comment on literature, which in the Birds is largely 
substituted for the usual political japery, and the educated 
reader of the plays would derive still more pleasure from parody. 
It seems likely, however, that to a large extent Aristophanes 
used parody for his own amusement without attempting always 
to get it across to his public. Perhaps that is why parody bubbles 
up everywhere in the earlier plays and becomes less frequent 
later: parody is to a large extent a young man’s game. 
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HITTITE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


In no category does Hittite show the old alongside the new 
more strangely than in the formation and inflection of its demon- 
strative pronouns. While some of the stems of the common IE 
pronouns are found also in Hittite, there are others which are 
characteristic of the latter only ; and the declension of demonstra- 
tives in Hittite is either in a very rudimentary stage, or, as in 
case of kas and apas, shows only a slight resemblance to the 
pronominal declension of the other IE languages. Nevertheless 
the antiquity of the Hittite material suggests that by all means 
its demonstrative pronouns ought to contribute something, per- 
haps considerable, to the solution of the various problems con- 
cerning the origin and inflection of IE demonstratives. 

The first question that suggests itself is: How does Hittite 
affect the hypothesis that IE demonstrative pronouns are derived 
from demonstrative particles? The arguments in favor of this 
supposition are stated clearly and concisely in Brugmann, Gr., 
II, 2, pp. 311 f.1 In the first place the nom. *so Skt. sd Gr. 6 is 
without case-ending and therefore probably a particle in origin. 
In the next place the vowel alternation e. g. in *ko- *ka- *ki- is 
the same as in some old particles, e.g. OBlg. Ze- go: Lith. -gi. 
The most conclusive argument is the existence of particles which 
are not case-forms, but identical with the stem of demonstrative 
pronouns, alongside of the latter. Just as we find the particle 
*kue = Skt. ca Gr. re Lat. que Goth. -h alongside of the relative- 
interrogative *k“o-, so among demonstratives the particle *e (in 
Skt. a-sdt, Gr. é-xei, Osc. e-kas nom. pl.) exists beside the pro- 
nominal stem *e- e.g. in the Skt. gen. sing. a-syd, OHG es. 
Similarly we find the particle *ke (e.g. in Lat. ce-do, hwius-ce, 
Gr. xeivos < *xe-evos) beside pronominal *e-ko- *e-kd- in Ose. 
nom. pl. ekas “hae.” To these examples of Brugmann others 
can be added with ease. Beside the IE pronominal stem *to-, 
e. g. in the acc. *tom = Skt. tam Gr. rov Toch. cam Lith. tq, ete. 
Hittite now furnishes the particle ta “then, thereupon.” The 
pronominal stem 1- of Lat. 1s (nom. sing. masc.), Skt. id-am 
(nom. acc. neut.), Gr. Cypr. iv (acc. masc.), etc., is paralleled 


1Similarly Hirt, Idg. Gram., VII, pp. 140f., derives pronouns from 
adverbs. 
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by the deictic particle *2 in Av. 7 or Gr. ovroo-i, vev-i, etc. It is 
true that this *i ? may be thought of as an instrumental singular 
of the pronoun (Brugmann, op. cit., II, 3, p. 980), but it is at 
least equally probable that the long i is merely a case of IE 
lengthening of final vowels. Cf. Brugmann, Gr., I, p. 496. 
Again the pronoun *ne- *no-, in Gr. xeivos < *xe-evos or in the 
Umbr. ace. sing. neut. enom (only as adverb), exists alongside 
of the particle *ne in Lat. -ne (e. g. ego-ne, tii-ne) or Gr. Thess. 
é-ve, t6-ve. Beside the particle e. g. in the enclitic Skt. u or 
in Gr. rav-v “very” or Goth. wileiz-w “ Oédras,” is found the 
demonstrative stem *u- *eu- in Av. and OPers. ava- “ ille,” OBlg. 
ovit.. = 6 pev...6 

As we examine the various stems of the Hittite demonstrative 
pronouns, we find a number of them already indirectly accounted 
for above. Leaving in abeyance for the moment the relation of 
the Hitt. particle ta with tas, usually translated “ et is,” which 
will be discussed below, there is the Hitt. enclitic pronoun -as 
“he ” alongside the particle -a, which correspond respectively to 
the IE demonstrative stem *e- and the particle *e *é * mentioned 
above, except for the o-grade of the Hittite, which is conditioned 
upon the enclisis of the Hittite words. The Hittite demonstra- 
tive sas is merely the declined IE *so, referred to above. Further- 
more, if the now current view that tas and nas are compounds 
of the particles ta and nu with the enclitic pronoun -as should 
prove to be correct, each of these is composed of two elements 
which were originally particles. Turning to the more emphatic 
demonstratives, ka- ke- “hic” of course belongs to the particle 
*ke referred to above in connection with other IE &-pronouns. 
The stem-forms ku- and ki- (if the latter is not illusive)* are 
explained as a cross between *ke- and the pronominal stems *u- 
and *i-, which, as seen above, were themselves particles in origin. 


*If this particle -i is the weak grade of the corresponding feminine 
*(i)id, as Brugmann surmised in Gr., II, 2, p. 328, it would still be a 
case of a particle which shows the uninflected pronominal stem. 

*The Hitt. particle -a has the by-form -ya, which Sturtevant, Hitt. 
Gram., p. 171, n. 78, rightly explains as developed after -i and -e. Con- 
nection of -a -ya with the relative pronoun IE *jo-, mentioned e.g. by 
Gétze-Pedersen, Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk- 
filologiske Meddelelser, XXI, 1, p. 46, appears much less probable. 

‘This stem-form appears only in the nom. ace. sing. neut. ki, which 
is more probably (see below) explained otherwise. 
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The stem of the pronoun apas “ille” Sturtevant, Hitt. Gram., 
p. 201, refers to the preposition *obhi “to, toward,” and this, as 
he remarks, would be another instance of a pronoun based on an 
indeclinable particle. The objections to Sturtevant’s derivation 
are twofold. Of lesser moment is the fact that the neut. sing. 
of apas is apat instead of *api, as opposed to ki (not *kat) of 
the otherwise identically declined kas. It would be strange if 
the 1-stem, although original for apas, had disappeared com- 
pletely here, whereas in case of kas, where it was secondary, it 
found its way into one form; and this all the more because the 
declension of apas also, in case of the correctness of Sturtevant’s 
derivation, must have been patterned after, that of kas, for that 
would be the obvious explanation of the substitution of -a- for 
the 1 of *obhi. However, in view of the uncertainty of the nature 
of the 7 of kt (see below) this objection does not weigh so heavily. 
Much more important is the fact that apas “ille” refers to 
distant objects (see Delaporte, p. 43) and that consequently its 
derivation from *obhi “ towards” is semantically unsatisfactory, 
Its meaning agrees much more with the suggestion of Hrozny,5 
Spr. d. Heth., p. 13%, that its source is the IE *apo of Skt. dpa 
Gr. dzé etc., which shows the exact meaning required, e. g. in 
the derivative Gr. das “ distant.” However, against this deriva- 
tion in turn speaks the absence of the spelling with the double pp 
in case of apas as opposed to appa = IE *apo, since Sturtevant, 
JAOS, LII, pp. 1ff., has shown that IE voiceless stops are 
written double in Hittite. We may take care of this objection 
by assuming a contamination in pre-historic times. A stem 
*appa- “ille,” derived from the IE *apo = Hitt. appa “ back, 
again,” received its p< bh for pp < p from its opposite * *api = 
IE *obhi Skt. abhi Lat. ob. The substitution of the lenis for 
the fortis through such an association would be easier than many 
another similar contamination because of the slight difference 
between them. The stem-form apu- of the acc. sing. and nom. 


5 So also Milewski, RO, VIII, p. 107. Whatever its ultimate origin, 
it is related to Lyc. ebe, cf. e. g. Pedersen, loc. cit., p. 47. 

* As a parallel to this change of an internal consonant through word- 
contamination may be cited the Germanic words for father and mother. 
In English father instead of *fader for the OEngl. faeder because of the 
th of mother; in German, conversely, Mutter OHG muoter got its ¢ 
instead of d as in Bruder OHG bruoder from Vater OHG fater. 
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acc. pl. took its place beside apa- after the pattern ka-: ku- rather 
than through independent influence of the pronoun *#- or 
particle 

Those demonstrative pronouns which have either no declension 
at all or only the mere beginnings of a declension are necessarily 
particles or adverbs in origin regardless of whether or not their 
source can be detected. Hittite has three pronouns of this type, 
of which the indeclinable ast may be analyzed as compounded 
of the particle a with *sa IE *so, which furnished the nom. sing. 
for the stem *to-, the final -1 being the appended particle -i, 
unless due to the influence of other pronouns which received their 
i similarly. In the same way the pronoun wnt (with acc. unin) 
may well be the particle *w with *ne and final - as in ast. So 
also ent (with ace. enim) is probably the IE particle *e with *ne, 
and final -t as before. Differing only as to ablaut of the initial 
vowel is the stem ani- which, however, occurs only in the nom. 
sing. masc. anis and the ablative anaz which looks like that of an 
a-stem. 

It thus appears that every strictly demonstrative pronoun of 
the Hittite language can be traced to a particle or combination 
of particles found alongside, sometimes in Hittite itself, some- 
times in other IK languages. There can therefore be no doubt 
that Hittite furnishes valuable evidence for the theory that 
demonstrative pronouns are in origin merely declined demonstra- 
tive particles. 

We are now in a better position to take up the most serious 
of the problems concerning Hittite demonstratives, the origin 
of nas and tas, usually taken to be compounds of the adverbs nu 
and ta with the enclitic pronoun -as, although Hrozny, op. cit., 
pp. 135 f., equated tas directly with the IE pronoun *to-. The 
basis for the analysis of nas as nu-as is the fact established by 
Ungnad, ZDMG, LXXIV, pp. 417 ff., that nas is not accom- 
panied by any otherwise necessary sentence-connecting particle. 
He therefore concluded that nas must contain such a particle 
within itself and must be analyzed as nu + -as. Friedrich, 7A 
NF, II, pp. 293 f., drew the analogous inference for tas, which he 
conceived as the Hitt. particle ta with -as. Now of the facts 
about Hittite sentence connection as established by Ungnad there 
can of course not be any doubt. Whether on the other hand the 
conclusions drawn about the compound origin of tas and nas are 
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correct is another matter. At any rate there are various angles 
to the question which Ungnad and Friedrich completely ignored 
and which should be taken into account before definitely accept- 
ing the translation of nas and tas as “ et is.” 

The difficulties of this analysis are most serious for tas because 
of the complete correspondence, e. g., of the acc. masc. tan with 
IE *tom = Skt. tam Gr. rov, etc. If Hitt. tan is “et eum” we 
must either give up altogether direct equation of Hitt. ta- and 
IE *to- (so the writer, AJP, LIII, pp. 194f.) or else assume 
that IE *to- is itself a compound of a particle *to with the pro- 
noun *-os,’ as does Sturtevant, Hitt. Gram., p. 199. It is hard 
to say which of these two alternatives is the more improbable. 
Before accepting either it will be well to examine the question 
whether the facts concerning Hittite sentence connection cannot 
be explained in some other way, and the reason really is not far to 
seek. Since demonstrative pronouns are merely declined demon- 
strative particles, they will serve as sentence connectives just as 
well as the particles, and the gradual appearance of the declension 
makes no difference. Therefore if ta was a sentence connective 
as long as it was indeclinable, after the development of its de- 
clension this declined ta- was just as capable of being a sentence 
connective as the undeclined ta was before; and there is no 
reason for assuming the addition of the pronoun -as. It is 
simply one instance of the general asyndetic use of anaphoric. 
pronouns in sentence connection, a use found in practically 
every language regardless of how much it is given to the use of 
connective particles. Thus Brugmann, KVGr., p. 651, quotes 
even from the Greek of Homer: 6 "ABavra perwyero kai ToAvidor, 
vi€as Eipvdduavros, yépovtos, obk épxomevois 6 
éexpivar’ éveipovs “for them as they went the old man did not 


7 That an IE *tos with short o instead of the long 6 expected from the 
assumed contraction should in the Hittite language still be felt as Hitt. 
ta + -as is utterly incredible, but unless that was the case the assump- 
tion will not explain the facts of Hittite sentence connection in the man- 
ner assumed by Ungnad. Moreover, while the explanation of the short 
vowel of IE *to- by elision or analogy is possible, it adds nothing to the 
probability of the hypothesis. 

* Demonstratives used as sentence connectives are on the way to be- 
coming relative pronouns. From the Hittite law code (10) tak-ku LO. 
GAL.LU-an ku-i8-ki hu-u-ni-ik-zi ta-an is-tar-ni-ik-zi is almost “if any 
one has bewitched a man whom he has made ill.” 
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interpret dreams.” That rois should here be translated “and 
for them ” is of course not to be thought of, for, even if the IE 
pronoun *éo- should have originated as Sturtevant supposes, it 
would have been a simple pronoun to the Greek consciousness. 
It might be added that we also should not be influenced by the 
translation “et eum” for Hitt. tan, for “and him” and “ this 
one,” “ and it ” and “ this,” are always interchangeable logically ; 
and no one could decide between one or the other in a language 
of the past except by indirect inference, and it is this inference 
for tas that rests on a particularly weak foundation. 

There are still other points of weakness in the theory that tas 
originated as ta +--as. The same argument that is used for tas 
ought to apply equally well to any other pronoun that can stand 
at the head of a sentence without another connective. Such a 
pronoun is the Hitt. sas (Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 200) which, 
however, cannot be composed of a particle *sa with the pronoun 
-as because there is no Hitt. sentence-connecting particle *sa. 
Now if an uncompounded sas can act as the sole sentence con- 
nective, so can an uncompounded fas, and the one argument for 
the origin of the latter as ta + -as falls to the ground. 

Finally, there is a positive reason against the derivation of 
tas from ta-as in the relation between the pronouns sas and fas, 
the Hittite representatives of IE *so and *to-. Since we are 
forced to assume that the suppletion of the stem *to- with *so 
in the nom. sing. masc. and *sd@ in the fem., as found in Sanskrit, 
Doric Greek, Gothic, and Tocharian,° is of IE age, the existence 
in Hittite of the two parallel but incomplete paradigms sas and 
tas beside each other must be a secondary 7° state of affairs. We 
find e. g. in the nom. sing. masc. both sas and tas, in the acc. both 
san and tan, in the acc. pl. masc. both sus and tus. The Hitt. 
paradigm sas thus bears witness to the existence in Hittite of 
some forms going back to the IE suppletive paradigm. That 
other Hitt. forms like tan and tas, which correspond sound by 
sound to other forms of this IE paradigm (*tom and *tés), 
should be nevertheless not of IE age, but purely Hittite com- 


® See Schulze-Sieg-Siegling, Toch. Gram., p. 169. 

7° Tt is possible that the encroachment of the s-form of the stem on the 
t-form began in the IE age, but there is no advantage in so assuming: 
such an assumption would explain nothing not as well explained 
otherwise. 
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pounds, imposes quite a strain on one’s credulity. Moreover, the 
splitting of the one IE paradigm into two in Hittite is not com- 
plete. In the neuter sing. there is no *sat, but only tat = IE 
*tod Skt. tat Gr. ro (Sturtevant, p. 203; Delaporte, pp. 39 f.). 
The extremely common neuter sing. naturally resisted analogy 


most easily of all case forms. 

In view of these opposing considerations as well as of the want 
of compelling power in the syntactic arguments, we seem com- 
pelled to throw overboard the now universally accepted derivation 
of tas from the particle ta with the enclitic pronoun -as, and to 
return to Hrozny and accept the simple and convincing equa- 
tions: Hitt. tan = Skt. tam Gr. 7zov, nom. pl. tas (as fem.) = 
Skt. tas Goth. jds, ete. The pronominal forms like IE *tom 
Hitt. tan, as did those of other demonstratives, arose by second- 
arily declining an originally uninflected particle, in this case the 


ITE *to Hitt. ta.1 

The case of nas, analyzed as *nu-as by Ungnad (loc. cit.), is 
not so clear. We have here no immediate IE cognates to dispose 
of, and there is no Hittite particle *na, which by assuming a 


108 Unexpected and decisive confirmation for the theory of tas here 
adopted was recently furnished in an article by Friedrich, RHA, VI, pp. 
158 ff. The intermediate stage between a demonstrative particle and a 
demonstrative pronoun is an uninflected demonstrative pronoun, i.e., 
a particle which refers to persons, things, or words without inflectional 
ending. It is this stage that is found in a number of examples of Hitt. 
ta mentioned by Friedrich. Thus in KUB XI 20 I 5f. (ta GIS 
ha-ma-an-ki “him he binds to the wood”) ta is equivalent to tam 
“him” (Friedrich “et eum”), and in KUB XI 17 v 14 (ta par-si-ya 
“it he breaks into pieces”) ta is the same as tat “it” (Friedrich “ et 
id”). It is true that Friedrich is not yet willing to recant, and offers 
other explanations, but his objections to Hrozny’s equation Hitt. ta- 
= IE *to- are now less convincing than before. That ta is often trans- 
latable as a conjunction does not gainsay its origin as a demonstrative 
particle, and the argument drawn from the absence of oblique cases 
like the gen. *tel and the dat. *tedani is nullified by the fact that also 
Tocharian ta-, for which origin from the IE pronoun *to- cannot be 
doubted, inherited only the nominative and accusative cases, whereas 
all the others are secondary developments in Tocharian itself. Cf. Lang., 
XI, pp. 196 ff. Moreover, even if IE *so-*to- should have had a com- 
plete paradigm, the absence of e.g. *tel or *tedani in Hittite would be 
explained by the encroachment of the old stem sa-, which in IE was 
confined to the nom. sing. masc. and fem., whence e.g. sel and sedani 
for *tel and *tedani. 
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declension could have developed into the pronoun na-s. On the 
other hand the phonetic difficulties in the way of this analysis 
are even greater than for tas, for, if *nu-as yielded nas, it must 
have been by some analogy. Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 199, suggests 
the acc. pl. nus < *nu-us as the starting-point. Putting it into 
the form of a proportion, we have nom. pl. nas: ace. pl. nus = 
tas: tus. While this analogy is conceivable, it seems hard to 
believe that the acc. pl. should play such an important part, and 
one cannot understand why the same analogy should not have 
worked on the nominal u-stems to bring about a universal trans- 
fer to the a-declension; all the more since in the latter case there 
was no conflicting tendency, as would have existed for nus in 
the analysis as nu + -us, which was supported by all the other 
forms, as e.g. the acc. sing. *nu-an. At all events analysis by 
the speakers of the language of, e. g., an actual nan as nu + -an 
became impossible after the change, and yet Ungnad’s hypothesis 
is based upon the assumption that the omission of other sentence 
connectives with nas is due to the recognition of nu in the as- 
sumed complex. It may be that a particle *na existed beside nu 
in prehistoric times and that this particle when declined became 
the pronoun nas. This *na would of course be cognate with IE 
*ne Lat. ne etc., and also with the IE n-pronouns. In view of 
the inconclusiveness of the syntactic arguments of Ungnad this 
alternative seems about as probable as the other. It is also 
possible that nas is a real compound of the assumed *na with 
the pronoun -as, and that this relation was felt as long as 
*na was actually in existence. All in all, it is best to leave the 
origin of nas an open question but to bear in mind that it is 
only a question of origin and not of actual interpretation, for the 
recognition by the speaker of nu in nas is a pyschological im- 
possibility. The question to decide is whether the absence of an 
actually apperceived nu in sentences with nas is to be explained 
by origin from *nu-as and the persistence of an old habit of 
sentence formation, or the similar persistence due to the second- 
ary declension of an originally uninflected particle. 

Also in the inflection of Hittite demonstratives there is a 
strange admixture of the new with the old. Since they vary not 
a little among themselves, it will be advantageous to discuss each 
separately. 

The declension of the enclitic pronoun -as calls for no comment 
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in the nominatives and accusatives, the only forms* strictly 
belonging to the paradigm. The endings are mainly the regular 
endings of nouns as well as pronouns and usually direct descend- 
ants of the IE endings; so the nom. sing. masc. -as like 
antuhsa-s “man” or Gr. dvOpwro-s, the acc. masc. -an like 
antuhsa-n, with -n < -m in Skt. devd-m or Lat. hortu-m, the neut. 
nom. acc. -at with the pronominal -d of Skt. td-d Gr. 10 < *708, 
etc.; in the masc. pl. -as and -us, the former with IE -ds as 
Osc. pts the latter as the nominal acc. Hitt. antuhsus. The 
neut. pl. -e (-i) is the IE *-ai as in Lith. tat or Lat. quae. See 
Sturtevant, p. 206. 

It is merely a question of nomenclature whether the corre- 
sponding tonic forms of the genitive, dative, and ablative singu- 
lar, sc. edas, edi or edani, etez or ediz, shall be considered a part 
of the same paradigm as the preceding (so Delaporte, p. 39) 
or whether they are to be taken as forms of a different pronoun, 
as Sturtevant, pp. 200, 207. The fact that no competing cases 
from both stems are found argues for their being suppletive 
formations, and the only question is whether the two stems were 
ultimately identical, which here means whether ed- et- has an e 
in ablaut ?* with the a of -as and whether the d/t¢ is formative, 
but this question is hard to decide. If we apply the principle 
that the oldest demonstrative pronouns are declined demonstra- 
tive particles, we are led to considering the stem ed- et- as 
identical with the IK particle *ed, found e. g. in Lat. ecce < *ed- 
ce, OBlg. jed-int jed-int “unus.” Cf. Brugmann, op. cit., II, 
3, p. 984. However, it is an undecided question whether the -d 
of this particle is originally the case ending -d of the neuter 
singular, so that *ed is a stereotyped case form, or whether on 
the contrary some original particle in -d, as e.g. this *ed, 
became used as a neuter without case-ending, as in fact neuters 
are generally, and the -d was ultimately adapted to case usage 
by secondary association of such neuters with masculines without 


11J am not convinced by Holger Pedersen, loc. cit., p. 67, that the 
enclitic datives -sit (sg.) and smas (pl.) belong to -as instead of the 
reflexive IE *soi, etc. 

12 Since the forms of e¢- are not enclitic, their tonic e as opposed to 
the enclitic IE *o Hitt. a of -as is in accordance with the prevalent 
theory of the origin of the IE o-grade. 
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-d. I incline with Sturtevant ** to the latter alternative, in which 
case the suppletion of -as with e- is secondary, but so also would 
be ultimately that of -as with the neut. -at. 

Of the case forms yielded by this ed- et-, the gen ed-as has the 
regular ending of nominal consonant stems, e. g. humand-as or 
sahann-as (: sahhan). It is the IE *-os of Gr. zod-ds, etc. The 
ablative etez has the regular -z of all Hitt. ablatives of the singu- 
lar, differing from nominal ablatives only by the e-grade of the 
preceding vowel as opposed to the o-grade, e.g., in wmalaz. 
The dative ed-1 is also transparent, being formed with the same 
IE *-ai or -ei as, e. g., humant-i or sahhan-i. The longer dative 
ending of ed-ani occurs also in other pronouns, cf. set-ant, ked- 
ant, aped-ani, tamed-ant. It is nevertheless of nominal origin, 
arising by patterning after the datives of n-stems, as sahhan-t, 
misinterpreted as sahh-ani. A particularly good source for this 
misdivision may have been the heteroclitic stems in -iyas, as 
memiyas “word.” This has the gen. memiyan-as and the dat. 
memiyan-t from the original n-stem. Now if we may assume 
that there also existed originally a dative *-ani beside ed-ant, or 
*kant beside kedani we can establish the intermediate link by the 
proportion -as: *-ant or kas: *kani == memiyas: memiyam. That 
*-ant should then go to ed-ani and to ked-ant from *kant is as 
might be expected. 

The inflection of tas and nas, being almost completely parallel 
to that of -as, requires little comment. The only difference is 
that tas forms the neut. pl. fa opposed to -e or -1 and ne. This 
is the regular IE *¢@ as found in Vedic Skt. ta Av. ta Gr. ra 
and is therefore an inherited form, a fact which constitutes 
another objection to derivation of Hitt. tas from ta with -as, 
since the latter shows only -i or -e. It is incredible that in case 
of two alternative forms -e and *-a as assumed by Sturtevant, 
op. cit., p. 198, n. 21, the one found in the supposed phrase should 
never be found in its final member, although -as is the most 


18 So op. cit., p. 204. He cites the appearance of the d in Skt. adverbs 
like tada@ “then” and yada “‘ when,” as well as the use of the d-forms 
of pronouns in Skt. compounds. Cf. e.g. tad-vid “knowing this,” but 
also derivatives like tad-iya-h. See Whitney, Skt. Gram., § 497. 

4 A similar analogical transfer of a form originating in n-stems is 
shown by certain plural genitives in Aryan and Germanic, e.g. Skt. 
sénd-nam: sénad, OHG gebdno: geba. Cf. Brugmann, op. cit., pp. 239 f. 
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common of Hittite pronouns and exceeds ¢as in frequency by a 
very large margin. Friedrich (loc. cit.) felt the force of the 
objection, but thought ta could be derived from *ta-1, which, as 
stated by Sturtevant, is impossible according to Hittite 
phonology. 

Both tas and nas are found only in the nominative and accu- 
sative cases of both numbers. The former, as derived from IH 
*to-, furnishes one more important trait common to Hittite and 
Tocharian, since only the nominative and oblique (IE acc.) of 
the demonstratives of the latter language are of IE origin (e. g. 
nom. sing. sis = Hitt. sas, acc. cam = Hitt. tan, nom. pl. fem. 
tos = Skt. tas), while all the other cases are later developments. 
See Lang, XI, pp. 196 ff. 

Also the inflection of sas is parallel to that of -as and tas. It 
has only se, not *sa, in the neut. plural. The absence of the nom. 
pl. masc. *sas may be accidental in case of such a rare and archaic 
pronoun. 

The pronoun sas, in contrast to -as, tas, and nas, has some 
forms besides the nominatives and accusatives which all show 
regular pronominal endings. The dative sedani is parallel to 
edant and can be explained by the proportion -as: edani = sas: 
sedani, a fact which speaks for the association into one paradigm 
of the forms of -a-s and ed- in the minds of the Hittite speakers. 
The genitive sel has the usual -el of most Hitt. pronouns, e. g. 
kel: kas “hic,” kuel: kus “who.” In the ending -1 Hrozny, 
op. cit., p. 53, saw an old adjectival suffix which in other IE 
languages gave way to its thematic form -lo- or to -li-, an ex- 
planation unobjectionable from both the formal ** and semantic 
points of view and much more probable than the assumption of a 
borrowing from non-IE languages. The ablative sez has the 
regular pronominal -ez already encountered in case of etez. 

The pronouns ent and unt, as opposed to the invariable asi, 
show inflection just where it might first be expected in case they 
originated from uninflected adverbs. Since the forms in -i 
appeared like the nom. acc. sing. neut. of nominal i-stems, they 
were felt to be such when their use allowed it, and then developed 


15 That this -el may well have been originally a nominative of any 
gender, is shown by the use of the stem-form in -l as nom. sing. in 
*sduel “sun ” = Lat. sdl, cf. Skt. Ved. stivar “sun.” 
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the corresponding cases of the masculine by proportional anal- 
ogies: eni-s: ent = suppi-s: suppi, uni-n: unt = suppi-n: suppr. 
In the same way the declension occasionally might spread also 
to other case forms, e. g to the acc. pl. masc. untus. 

The pronouns ka-s “ hic ” has the regular -s in the nom. sing. 
masc. and the regular -n in the ace. ku-n. Why the stem-form 
ku- should become fastened on the acc. sing. is not clear—analogy 
to the ace. pl. kus might account for it if we assume its previous 
existence, but it could hardly account for its creation in view of 
the absence of a corresponding -wn in nouns and other pronouns, 
all of which would offer exactly the same opportunity for the 
analogical creation. 

The most obscure form of kas is the neut. nom. ace. ki (ki-1, 
rarely ki-e). Since all other pronominal neuters end in -¢t < 1E 
-d, there is slight probability that this is an old by-form with 
an i-stem (so Hrozny, op. cit., p. 140, n. 3, 7), which ended in -1 
instead of -it because of the influence of nominal 7-stems, e. g. 
suppt, neut. of supptis. It is to be observed particularly that the 
one inflected pronominal i-stem of Hittite, sc. kus, has kui-t in 
the neuter, not *kuit. Furthermore, the assumed i-stem for ki is 
suspicious because it occurs nowhere else in the paradigm of kas, 
and because apas “ille,” the declension of which follows kas 
completely otherwise, here has the expected apat instead of the 
corresponding *apt. The explanation for kz lies in the occa- 
sional kt-e, i. e. ke, beside ki-1. The form ki is merely the plural 
ke used as a singular as well as a plural, and the tendency to 
distinguish the two by usually writing ki-1 for the former is 
merely orthographic. It is a well known fact that neuter singular 
and plural of demonstratives are interchangeable to a very large 
extent in all except the very simplest situations. A person may 
refer to the whole complex as a unity with the singular or to the 
parts of the same complex with a plural. Thus in referring to a 
speech just completed Greek used either rovro or ratta. Cf. Xen., 
An., III, 1, 26: 6 pév radr’ édeSev with ib., 2, 9 rovro A€yovros 
avrov. Starting from this large common sphere of usage the 
Hitt. plural ke or ki displaced the singular completely, as con- 
versely in English the plural of this and that disappeared in 
substantival use. 

The other singular forms of kas show no peculiarity: gen. kel 
like sel, abl. kez like sez, dat. kedani like edani and sedant. 
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There is also an instrumental ket with the -e¢ of most nominal 
instrumentals, e. g. haset: hasas. 

In the plural the nom. acc. masc. kus points to a u-stem which 
probably first became established in the accusative because of its 
resemblance to nominal accusatives in -ws and then went to the 
nominative, where it won its way because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish between singular and plural; whereas kas 
would have been both, an ambiguity particularly embarrassing in 
case of pronouns.!® The neut. pl. ke < IE *kat is regular and has 
been commented upon above. The dat. pl. kedas is a curious but 
transparent instance of a complex analogy. The d came from 
the singular kedani, and the ending -as from the -as of the gen. 
dat. pl. of nouns, e. g. antuhsas: antuhsas “man.” That kedas, 
in contrast to the corresponding nominal datives, was not also a 
gen. pl. is conditioned on the one hand by its d, which was asso- 
ciated only with the dative in case of the singular, on the other 
hand by the existence of a special pronominal gen. pl. in the 
form kenzan. This form Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 205 rightly takes 
to be a phonetic development from *kensan,\* of which the final 
-san = 1E -som is identified by him on the one hand with the 
Hitt. particle san, on the other with the ending IE -sém of 
pronominal genitives like *toi-sém *ta-som = Skt. tésim tasdm, 
assuming that -som with short vowel was not only the original 
form, but even preserved to the IE period, whereas the substitu- 
tion of the forms with the long vowel which originated in the o- 
and d-declension by contraction from -o-om and -d-om, was a 
purely Sanskrit occurrence. Although it cannot possibly be de- 
cided just when -dm took the place of -om, this explanation other- 
wise is enlightening as well for the IE as for the Hitt. forms dis- 
cussed. Not so convincing, however, is Sturtevant’s analysis in as 
far as it concerns the initial ken-, which he and Milewski, RO, 
VIII, pp. 109, n. 19, think of as having a formative n. It should 
be noted that except for its first n the form kenzan in its entirety 
corresponds to IE *koisom or *kois6m, formed exactly like 
*toisom Skt. tésam or *k¥oisdm Skt. késim. I therefore suggest 


16 The demonstrative pronouns generally bear the brunt of the distinc- 
tion between the genders and numbers where such distinctions are 
necessary. 

17 Hitt. ns before a vowel becomes nts, written nz. Cf. Sturtevant, 
p-. 134. 
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that the first n is a product of nasal anticipation of the final -n.** 
If this is the case, Hitt. kenzan and the like are another witness 
for the IE age of genitives like *toisém and at the same time, 
by suggesting the origin of the ending from the particle *som 
Hitt. san, afford an explanation for this otherwise anomalous 
form, for it suggests that the IE pronominal -sdm or -som, as 
opposed to the nominal ending -dm or -om, had at first nothing 
to do with the latter but was associated with it because of acci- 
dental similarity. 

The declension of apas “ ille ” is almost exactly parallel to that 
of kas and undoubtedly patterned after it. The only exception 
is the regular nom. acc. neut. apat as opposed to the irregular 
ki of kas. In view of the explanation offered above for the 
latter, we may assume that an original *kat which was lost later 
had been the pattern for apat. 
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187 have suggested a similar nasal anticipation for henkan “ fate, 
death, pestilence” < *oikom, cf. Gr. oixros “grief.” See Lang., X, 
p. 314. 


THE EPICUREAN DOCTRINE OF GRATITUDE. 


That Epicurus left specific teaching on the topic of gratitude 
is manifest from the surviving titles of his writings, from the 
extant remains, and from quotations recognizable in the writ- 
ings of other authors. It is also evident that he treated the topic 
with reference to (1) the gods, (2) Nature, (3) those who guide 
the disciple in the path of wisdom, (4) friendship and friends, 
(5) present time, and (6) past blessings, the recollection of 
which is (a) a preserver of youthfulness, (6) an inalienable 
treasure, and (c) a healing reagent in time of misfortune. The 
topic will be discussed here in the above-given order. 


No GRATITUDE DUE TO THE GoDs. 


This is set forth in the first of the Principal Doctrines: “The 
blessed and immortal nature neither experiences vexation itself 
nor occasions it in another, that is to say, it is not susceptible of 
feelings of either anger or gratitude, for all such emotions are 
incidental to weakness.” + This characterization of the gods is 
condensed to the single adjective secwrus in Horace, Sat. i, 5, 


101-3: 
namque deos didici securum agere aevum, 
nec, si quid miri faciat natura, deos id 
tristis ex alto caeli demittere tecto. 


Since tristis here means “angry,” it may be inferred, on the 
principle of one for two, that securum signifies “immune from 
anger or gratitude.” It follows that this is the interpretation 
placed by Horace upon his source, Lucretius, v, 82: 


nam bene qui didicere deos securum agere aevom. 


This doctrine, that men need neither fear the anger of the gods 
nor owe them gratitude for favors conferred, is, of course, the 
first part of the “fourfold remedy” (rerpaddppaxos) of Epi- 
curus. In his system this is a negative element; the positive 


1 References are to the text of Bailey, Epicurus, Oxford, 1926, though 
I am not always employing his beautiful translation, because it some- 
times obscures allusions to specific doctrines: for example, in this 
instance ore épyais otre xdpior is rendered “by anger or favor,” where 
xdpior means “ feelings of gratitude.” 
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element consists of the obligation to cultivate gratitude toward 
Nature and friends. The two elements are reciprocal to each 


other. 
GRATITUDE TO NATURE. 


Gratitude to Nature is enjoined in Frag. 67: “ Gratitude 
must be vouchsafed to blessed Nature because she has made the 
essential things easy to procure and those things that are hard 
to procure non-essentials.” 

Since Nature, though possessed of activity, is not possessed of 
volition, and consequently is incapable of either malicious or 
benevolent feelings, Epicurus is guilty of a certain inconsistency 
in enjoining gratitude to her and thus personifying her. This 
would have caused him little concern, however, because he aimed 
to employ language that would be readily understood and would 
appeal to mankind.? He repeats this offence of inconsistency in 
enjoining obedience to Nature as to one who is ready and willing 
to guide men in the path of wisdom: “ We must not do violence 
to nature but obey her.”* ‘That she is a teacher is assumed in 
another passage: “ She teaches us to regard as things of less 
moment the pranks of Fortune.” * Again, when the body suf- 
fers, the soul cries out and Nature “passes the word along” 
that certain wants must be satisfied.° 

This conception of Nature as a kindly, friendly power, urging 
men to be wise, is particularly manifest in the Odes of Horace, 
who often reproduces the spirit of Epicurean ethics more faith- 
fully than Lucretius. It must be recognized, however, that it is 
not the way of Horace to state expressly his belief but to exem- 
plify it. Sestius is to be reminded that the constant imminence 
of death forbids us to hope for length of life. Plancus is to 
be encouraged by the knowledge that fair weather follows foul.” 
Winter bids us make merry within doors. The friendly shade 
and the babbling water invite us to enjoy life while we have it.® 
Valgius is reminded that the aspect of Nature is not always 
austere.1° Nature advises us to be happy while we may.* 


?H. Usener, Epicurus, pp. 88-90 (Teubner, Leipzig, 1887). 
® Vatican Collection, xxi. 

* Frag. 77. § Ibid. i, 9. 

5 Frag. 44. ® Ibid. ii, 3, 9-19. 

® Odes i, 4, 14-15. 2° Tbid. ii, 9, 1-8. 

7 Ibid. i, 7, 15-19. 11 [bid. ii, 11, 9-17. 
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Torquatus is reminded that the circle of change in Nature is 
eternal but human life is brief‘? Nature, again, is a stern 
mistress, bending us to her way: “drive her out with a pitch- 
fork, she will return again and again.” ** 

Lucretius, in general, leans far more to veneration than to 
gratitude. In the apostrophe to Venus which forms the pro- 
logue of his poem we recognize a Romanized ®iois, Aeneadum 
genetriz, where adoration is mingled with patriotic sentiment, 
but gratitude is not manifest. This is true enough in spirit to 
later, but not to primitive, Epicureanism. The strictly proper 
attitude would have been one of gratitude to Nature as a kindly, 
cooperative, and admonitory power. 


GRATITUDE FOR GUIDANCE IN THE PATH OF WISDOM. 


Under this heading it is more correct to speak of gratitude for 
“ guidance” than for “instruction,” because the founder was 
regarded in the light of a pathfinder who blazed a way for his 
followers. Lucretius is therefore speaking by the book when he 
writes of “ treading in his footsteps.” ** Epicurus, Metrodorus, 
and Hermarchus were denominated among later Epicureans as 
kaOnyepoves and subordinate leaders were called The 
word “teacher ” is almost unknown in Epicurean writings. 

That all contributions of money were placed upon a volun- 
tary basis in Epicurean circles is rendered certain by the follow- 
ing statement: 7® “ (Diocles says) that Epicurus did not require 
his disciples to deposit their possessions in a common treasury, 
unlike Pythagoras, who used to say xowa ra pidwv; for such a 
procedure was for those who lacked faith in one another, and, if 
for such, then it was not for friends.” In the will of Epicurus 
there is also mention of “ contributions.” *7 From this princi- 
ple it may be inferred that offerings of money were actuated by 
gratitude, and this deduction is justified by a passage in Philo- 


12 Tbid. iv, 7, 1-16. 

18 Hp. i, 10, 24. Cicero is talking Epicureanism when he enjoins 
gratitude to old age: de Senec. xii, 42; xiv, 46; cf. i, 5, where he 
apotheosizes Nature as a wise and benevolent planner. 

55. 

15 Philodemus, de Ira xlv, 1-14 (C. Wilke, Teubner, 1914); Indew to 
Philodemus, wepi mappynoias (A. Olivieri, Teubner, 1914). 

16 Vita, 11. 17 Ibid. 18; 20. 
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demus’ epitome of Zeno’s essay zepi rappnoias, which invites us 
to believe that disciples of Epicurus contributed fees on the basis 
of gratitude for guidance in the path of wisdom.’® In two other 
passages of the same epitome the hope is expressed that disciples 
will take correction kindly and feel gratitude to their leaders for 
guidance in the way of truth.’® 

This general principle may be reduced to a syllogism: Wis- 
dom is the most precious of all treasures; it is the philosopher 
who guides the footsteps of his disciples in the path of wisdom; 
therefore the disciple owes gratitude to his leader for the greatest 
of all benefits. 

On this point, as often, Lucretius is somewhat heterodox. In 
his whole poem it is doubtful if a single passage can be found 
where gratitude to his master is not transcended by veneration. 
Every reader will recall the opening lines of the fifth book, and 
especially 8: 

deus ille fuit, deus, inclyte Memmi. 


Horace, on the other hand, while lacking the fervor of Lucre- 
tius, is more true in sentiment. If we may read Epistle i, 6 at 


its face value, the poet’s reaction toward his father’s guidance 
is preéminently gratitude, lines 87-88: 


at hoc nune 
laus illi debetur et a me gratia maior. 


Confirmation of this interpretation may be found in another 
passage, where an exquisite Horatian joke will miss fire unless 
the reader is aware of the Epicurean doctrine of gratitude: *° 
“Damasippus,” he writes, “for your sound advice may gods 
and goddesses reward you—with a shave and a haircut.” This 
more precise understanding of Epicurean ethics, as contrasted 
with the attitude of Lucretius, who cared more for the physical 
theory, was possibly due to the familiarity of Horace with the 
writings of the contemporary Philodemus and his school. 


GRATITUDE FOR THE POSSESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Under this heading it must be noted that a certain refine- 
ment of doctrine enters into the teachings of Epicurus and that 


18 Philodemus, op. cit., frag. 55. 
1° Ibid. frags. x>, xiv>. 20 Sat. ii, 3, 16-17. 
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gratitude for the possession of friends is deemed an essential of 
happiness quite apart from gratitude to friends for specific 
benefactions. This distinction is not expressly stated in any 
extant passage but may be inferred from the following state- 
ment: ** (Epicurus says) “that the wise man alone will know 
gratitude, consistently speaking well of his friends, alike when 
they are present and when they are absent.” Horace, who so 
often displays a genuine community of feeling with Epicurean 
ethics, discusses this phase of friendship at unusual length in 
the passage beginning Absentem qui rodit amicum.2? The 
modern reader would doubtless interpret this as a question of 
loyalty or disloyalty to friends; the passage quoted above, how- 
ever, makes it clear that Epicurus would have regarded it as a 
question of gratitude or the lack of gratitude for the possession 
of friendship. His logic is made clear from the saying, “ Of 
the blessings that wisdom assembles for the happiness of the 
well-rounded life, by far the greatest is the possession of friend- 
ship.” 7 If friendship is the most precious of all boons, then, 
he taught, we ought to be perpetually grateful for the possession 
of friends and display this gratitude by speaking well of them 
on all occasions and by defending them when others speak ill 
of them. 


GRATITUDE TO FRIENDS FOR BENEFACTIONS. 


Epicurus left an essay entitled zepi Sépwv Kai ydpiros. Since 
this topic is discussed at length by Horace in Hpistle i, 7%, ad- 
dressed to Maecenas, it may be assumed, not without reason- 
ableness, that the drift of Epicurus’ doctrine has been there set 
before us. After depicting the gaucherie of the stupid giver 
who urges his guest to take liberally of the pears before they 
are thrown to the pigs, the poet lays down the general principle, 
20-21: 

prodigus et stultus donat quae spernit et odit; 
haec seges ingratas tulit et feret omnibus annis. 


When Horace says that “this seed-bed has produced a crop of 
ingrates in the past and will do so for all ages to come,” he is 
certainly taking a metaphor from Epicurus, who wrote:™ 


21 Vita, 118. 23 Principal Doctrines, xxvii. 
22 Sat. i, 4, 81-103. 24 Vita, 1200. 
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“Friendship likewise has its beginnings in a calculation of 
needs; it is certainly necessary to take the preliminary steps, 
for we also plant seed im the ground, but it perfects itself 
through reciprocity of favors among those who have attained to 
the full enjoyment of pleasures.” 

Now Horace in the epistle mentioned above defines with ade- 
quate precision the respective obligations of the giver and the 
recipient. The generous man who is at the same time wise 
declares himself ready to help the deserving but is nevertheless 
aware of the difference between gifts that possess real value and 
those that do not, 22-23: 


vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse paratus 
nec tamen ignorat quid distent aera lupinis. 


The recipient, in turn, is under no obligation to gratitude ex- 
cept in so far as the benefactor bestows his gift with intelligent 
consideration of the rights and needs of the one who receives 
it, 24: 

dignum praestabo me etiam pro laude merentis. 


He proceeds to make application of these principles by narrat- 
ing the fable of the foxy little mouse that ate himself full in the 
grain-bin and by the story of Philippus, who, with misplaced 
humor, enabled Volteius Mena to become a farmer. If Horace 
must sacrifice his liberty in order to live on the bounty of 
Maecenas, then he retires from the contract, because no gratitude 
is due where true reciprocity of favors ceases. Similarly, Vol- 
telus owes no gratitude, because the gift he received was un- 
wisely bestowed. The recipient must be free to preserve his true 
character and his self-respect. 

If this epistle is really, as we believe it is, a Latin sermon 
based on Epicurus’ essay On gifts and gratitude, we may draw 
this conclusion, that wisdom was required alike in bestowing and 
in accepting a gift and that gratitude was correspondingly de- 
limited. Seneca quotes Epicurus as saying: 2° Nemo ergo scit 
praeter sapientem referre gratiam. This fits in precisely with 
our exposition. Furthermore, we may recognize in the rela- 
tionship that Horace wished to maintain between himself and 
Maecenas an example of that reciprocity (xowwvia) of which 


Hp. 81, 11. 
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Epicurus spoke, in the passage quoted above, as necessary to the 
full realization of the pleasure of friendship. 


GRATITUDE FOR THE GIFT OF THE PRESENT Day. 


The attitude of Epicurus toward current time is to be deduced 
in large part from his denial of all prophecy, which is well at- 
tested.2® From this denial it follows that each additional day 
of life is in the place of a gift to us, as it were, a treasure-trove, 
Horace expresses this idea very neatly: ?” 


quem fors dierum cumque dabit, lucro 
appone... 


Specific authority, if needed, for the association of gratitude 
with this bounty of Fortune has been preserved by Seneca on 
the express testimony of Epicurus: ** Stulta vita ingrata est et 
trepida; tota in futurum fertur. “ The life that lacks wisdom 
is void of gratitude and filled with apprehension; its outlook is 
entirely toward the future.” By converting this negative state- 
ment into a positive we arrive at the principle that the wise man 
is grateful for the gift of each new day and lives in the present. 
Horace is particularly partial to this doctrine: 


dona praesentis cape laetus horae.?° 

omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum ; 
grata superveniet quae non sperabitur hora.*° 
tu quamcumque deus tibi fortunaverit horam 
grata sume manu .. .** 


Although the elaboration of this doctrine is not preserved in 
any of the extant remains of Epicurus, one might venture the 
conjecture that it found a place in the essay On choice and avotd- 
ance in the following shape: “ Do not try to know the future but 
make the best possible use of each day as it comes.” This is the 
pattern, at any rate, into which Horace throws the advice to the 
mythical Leuconoe: ** Tu ne quaesieris . . . carpe diem, quam 
minimum credula postero. Moreover, since Epicurus often 
repeats himself and the doctrine of the future is set forth in the 


26 Frags. xxiv; 3; Vita, 135; Cicero, de Div. i, 3, 5. 

27 Odes i, 19, 14-15. 8° Hp. i, 4, 18-14. 

28 Hp. 15, 10. 31 Tbid., i, 11, 22-23. 
2° Odes iii, 8, 27. 82 Odes i, 11. 
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letter to Menoeceus,** which is distinctly protreptic in tenor, 
some exhortation to this frame of mind may have been made in 
the Protrepticus. 


GRATITUDE FOR PAst BLESSINGS. 


That the desirability of accumulating a store of grateful recol- 
lections is a chief motive for the proper use of each day as it 
comes is declared in the opening paragraph of the letter to 
Menoeceus: “ Wherefore, both when young and when old, a man 
must devote himself to philosophy, to the end that while he is 
growing old he may be young in blessings through gratitude for 
what has been.” That Horace was familiar with this paragraph 
is evidenced by the faithfulness with which he renders the sub- 
stance of its content in his epistle to Bullatius.** 


Tu quamcumque deus tibi fortunaverit horam 
grata sume manu, neu dulcia differ in annum, 
ut quocumque loco fueris vixisse libenter 

te dicas. 


In advocating this principle Epicurus took issue with the 


traditional ethics of the Greeks and with Solon’s advice in par- 
ticular.*° His pronouncement is on record: ** “ The adage ‘ Look 
to the end of a long life’ betrays a lack of gratitude for past 
blessings.” To Epicurus of course, a grateful attitude toward 
the past was an essential of the happy life. In another passage 
he sets up the presence or absence of gratitude as a test of old 
age: *7 “ Forgetting the good that has been he has become an 
old man this very day.” Thus the practice of gratitude is a 
preserver of youthfulness. 

A doctrine ancillary to the above is the inalienability of grate- 
ful recollections: ** “'The aged man has cast anchor in old age 
as in a haven, having locked securely in a grateful memory the 
recollection of previous blessings that he had no right to count 
upon.” Elsewhere Epicurus enjoins the necessity of recognizing 
that “nothing can render undone what has been done.” *° 


33 qd Men., 127. 

84 Hp. i, 11, 22-25. 

85 Herod., i, 32; Sophocles, 0. 7. 1529 (cf. Jebb’s notes ad. loc.). 
36 Vat. Coll., Ixxv. 38 Vat. Coll., xviii. 

87 Tbid., xix. 8° Tbid., lv. 
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Horace, as so often, reproduces with similar feeling and correct 
understanding this recipe for the insurance of happiness: *° 


non tamen irritum 

quodcumque retro est efficiet, neque 
diffinget infectumque reddet 

quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


A second doctrine subsidiary to the above is the healing effect 
of the recollection of past pleasures, which is explicitly stated as 
follows: ** “ One must heal his misfortunes by the grateful recol- 
lection of what has been and by recognizing that nothing can 
render undone what has been done.” Evidence is available that 
this sentiment was a commonplace of Epicurean consolation, a 
branch in which the sect specialized: Cicero, replying to a letter 
of the Epicurean Lucceius *? condoling with him on the death 
of his daughter Tullia, reveals that his correspondent had stressed 
this point: ** Das mihi iucundas recordationes conscientiae 
nostrae rerumque earum quas te in primis auctore gessimus. So 
Laelius, consoling himself for the death of Scipio, is made to 
say: ** Quarum rerum recordatio et memoria si una cum illo 
occidisset, desiderium coniunctissimi atque amantissimi viri ferre 
nullo modo possem. Cicero here is quoting the detestable Epi- 
curus, with whose ethics he possessed more sympathy than his 
fancied responsibility to contemporary orthodoxy allowed him 
to admit. 

Norman W. DeWitt. 
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4° Odes iii, 29, 45-48. 

41 Vat. Coll., lv. 

42qd Fam. v, 13, 3, end: quamquam tuis monitis praeceptisque omnis 
est abiciendus dolor. This reveals Lucceius as an Epicurean. 

43 Thid., v, 13, 4. 

44 de Amic. xxvii, 104. Cf. iv, 15 and de Senec. iii, 9. 


A DECREE OF THE YEAR OF KOROIBOS.* 


The present text of the decree published as I. G., II’, 675 +- 
525 has presented several difficulties. An attempt is made here 
to solve these as a result of a new reading for the name of the 
secretary. 

The inscription I. G., II?, 525, which J. Kirchner in the editio 
minor had assigned to the end of the fourth century, was shown 
by A. Wilhelm to belong with the four fragments published as 
I. G., II?, 675.2. All of these five fragments have been restored 
on the basis of well-known formulae with a stoichedon arrange- 
ment of 42 letters with the exception of fragment a of I. G., 
II’, 675. This fragment contains the prescript. In consequence 
of the reading Mvupp]wovoos for the secretary’s demotic, it was 
restored with 43 letters and assigned to the year of the archon- 
ship of Glaukippos II, which is now dated in 275/4. But it may 
be clearly seen on the squeeze that the part of the letter pre- 
ceding the nu of ~ ~ ~ vovovs is not an iota, but the right part 
of a mu. The upright bar has a perceptible slant and for an 
iota would be out of alignment with the preceding and following 
lines. The demotic, then, is ‘Pa|pvovov.s. The secretary must be 
restored as eoyeitovos and the decree must 
be assigned to the year 3806/5, the archonship of Koroibos. This 
permits frag. a to have a congruent stoichedon arrangement of 
42 letters. Consequently, since Demetrias is known to have 
held the seventh prytany (J. G., II*, 470; Hesperia, III [1934], 
p.- 5) and Akamantis the eleventh (J. G., II’, 1492 B), either 
Pandionis or Antigonis must be restored in line 1 of the editio 
minor's text as the eighth prytanizing tribe of this year.* Fur- 
thermore, the only calendar equation which will accord with the 
two previously known equations of this year, [TapnAwvos evn xal 


1In the preparation of this paper, the writer has received many sug- 
gestions from Professor B. D. Meritt, who has also confirmed the reading 
of the squeezes. 

2 Ath. Mitt., XXXIX (1914), p. 266; cf. addenda to I. G., II?, 675. 

®* Kirchner (Rh. Mus., LIX [1904], p. 298 and his note on I.G., II?, 
1492 B, line 95) and Dittenberger (S.J. G.*, 334, note 2) have both con- 
cluded on the basis of the evidence in J. G., II?, 1492 B, lines 95-96, that 
Antigonis held the ninth prytany. However, Dinsmoor (Archons, p. 447) 
appears to have refuted this by demonstrating that it would make 
Amphitrope the only deme of Antigonis to be culled from any of the last 
five original tribes. 
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véat], Kal THs mputaveia|ls (I. G., II’, 470) and 
ever Kai véar euBoripw, Kal mpuTavelas 
(I. G., II?, 471; cf. I. G. 472), is 
8 |éxa, EKTEL [Kai dexarer THS mputaveias |. This conforms to the 
calendar scheme given in Dinsmoor’s Archons, p. 430, and to the 
evidence presented by him that, according to the Metonic system, 
Mounichion of the year 306/5 required an intercalary day, 
although it followed a full Elaphebolion.* 
The calendar of this year, therefore, may be reconstructed 
as follows: 
Pryt. I 30 Hekatombaion 30 
Pryt. II 30 Metageitnion 29 
Pryt. III 30 Boedromion 30 
Pryt. IV 30 Pyanopsion 29 
Pryt. V 30 Maimakterion 30 
Pryt. VI 30  Erechtheis or Posideon 29 
Kekropis 
Pryt. 29 Demetrias Gamelion 
Pryt. VII, 27 = Gamelion 30 
Pryt. VIII 29 Pandionis or Anthesterion 
Antigonis 
Pryt. VIII, 16 — Anthesterion 18 
Pryt. IX 29 Elaphebolion 30 
Pryt. X 29 Oineis Mounichion 30 
Pryt. X, 29 = Mounichion 30 
Pryt. XI 29 Akamantis Thargelion 29 
Pryt. XII 30 Antiochis Skirophorion 30 


The year of Glaukippos, from which I. G., II”, 675 has been 
removed, remains an intercalary year, although it must be men- 
tioned that Dinsmoor does not consider the evidence conclusive.® 
In the decree I. G., II?, 676 of this year, Prytany XII, 23 is 
equated with Skirophorion 21, This makes the last prytany 
have 32 days, the regular length of prytanies in intercalary 
years, and the evidence is conclusive unless one assumes 


irregularities. 
Further changes in the present text of I. G., II’, 675 + 525 


* Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 387-88. 

5 These are the only two prytanies which may be restored in the 
inscription J. G., II?, 778, which has been assigned to the sixth prytany 
of this year by Dow, A.J.A., XXXVII (1933), pp. 415-16. 

*Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 393. 
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must be made as a result of an examination of the squeezes of 
the various fragments. In fragment a of I. G., I]*, 675, there 
is an iota above the eta of dySeys. This is the final letter of the 
superscription Fragment of I. G., II’, 675, containing 
the probouleuma-formula which normally is inscribed after the 
prescript and motive-formula, must be shifted farther to the 
right, for the lettering at the beginning of the preserved portion 
of line 4 is close and not quite stoichedon. The new position 
allows more space at the left for the insertion of an extra letter 
to explain the compensating crowding. This line should be 
restored with 43 letters, and indeed the restoration of the usual 
formula (reading zepi rovrwy instead of zepi airy as in the 
Corpus) demands the longer line.’ In line 4 of fragment d 
the space to the left of Sovva is vacant, and this, in turn, is 
preceded by an iota. The restoration of the épdda-formula, as 
given in the text below, seems preferable to that in the edttio 
minor, since . . . Spaxpas is placed in its regular position after 
the subject and adjacent to the phrase ék ray eis 74 kata Wydiopara 
tau For aipefévrwv in line 5, compare 
I. G., II?, 264, 360, and 555. The number of drachmae for 
éfodia is tentatively restored as AA, whereas AAA is inserted for 
the sum for the erection of the stele, in accord with analogous 
readings on the stone in J. G., II?, 116, 124, and 360. In J. G., 
II?, 525, the omicron in line 7 is followed by a pi, not a gamma, 
and is preceded by a vacant space, which, in turn, is preceded by 
an iota. Since the stele broadened slightly as it neared the 
base, the relative position of the fragments from top to bottom 
may be determined. In fragment a, from the end of the inscribed 
portion to the right margin, there is approximately 0.014 m.; in 
I. G., II?, 525, there is 0.02 m.; and in fragment d near the 
base there is 0.023 m. 

This new date for the decree also removes a difficulty concern- 
ing the “ treasurer of the demos.” This official relinquished his 
office in 303 B. C. and, with the exception of a momentary return 
to power in 301 B.C., is never alluded to later as a disbursing 
officer.° Hence, Dinsmoor changed the phrase tov rapiav row 


7See the examples listed in Larfeld’s Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik, pp. 669-71, in which ro’rwy is far more frequent. 

® See Larfeld, op. cit., pp. 691-92. 

® Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 1005 and Dinsmoor, 
Archons, p. 64. 
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Syov, restored in line 6 of I. G., II?, 525, to rods émi 
but left unexplained the words rév tapyiay tov which are on the 
stone in line 6 of fragment d. Concerning these latter words, 
Kirchner had remarked, “6 in. cum Koehlero suspiceris sup- 
plendum esse Syuov; sed quaestor populi ab hac aetate alienus 
est.” The assignment of the decree to the year 306/5 requires 
the restoration of the “ treasurer of the demos” in both places. 
Other difficulties, pointed out by A. C. Johnson (Cl. Phil., IX 
[1914], pp. 430-31), who objected to a third century date for 
I. G., II?, 675, are also removed. 
The following text is proposed: 


I. G., I1?, 675 + 525, 
3806/5 B.C. 42 
(I. G., II’, 675, frag. a) 
[® o| 


Tlavér ‘5 
ovt Jos oydons 


~ 
KopoiBov dpxovros THs , A 
v 
[mputaveias ef ‘Pa]pvovaros é- 
apparevev® dydde emi S]éxa, Exrer 
? 
5 mputavetas* éxxAngoia xupia|* tev [po]- 


[éSpwv 


Oar rei Bovdci rods rpo|edpous o[itwes av rvy]- 

[xdvwow mpoedpevovtes thy é[ x ]- 

[pyparica: wept rovrwv, yvo |pnv ris B]- 
5 [ovAjs eis rov |i rei 


(I. G., IT?, 525) 
avayp | dwar rode [70 ]- 
Tov ypapparéa tov Kara mplutaveiay ev 
[ABiver Kai orjoat ev tAnoiov 
[s ev yéyparrat Tois| mpoyovors 
5 6 Shuos, eis rhv dvaypalpyv ris or7Ans 
[Sovva: tov rapiav Tov Sypov AAA Spaxpa|s éx eis 


10 Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 64, note 4. 
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[a xara Wydiopara Tat av] 


Kal T- 

ats Swpeais Tw- 

mpéoBes Kal 

5 [wa rov mpléoBe[wv tov tapiav Tov 

[Syuov Spaxpas]| cis Kata] Yydpiopata avad- 
rau | por. vacat 

vacat 


No effort has been made to restore the first lines of fragments 
c and d, but a suggestion may be offered as to their probable 
content. Diodorus narrates, after his account of the entry into 
Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes in the year 307/6, that Anti- 
gonus sent grain and timber to Athens: ’Avriyovos 5€, mapaye- 
vouevwy mpos adtov “AOnvnbev mpecBevtav Kal 76 TE TOV 
dvaddvrwv Widicpa Kal Kal EvAwv eis vavrnylav 
adTois wupov pev pediuvwv evrexaidexa pupiddas, vAnv 
ixavyv vavolv éxarov..+ This gift must have been made in the 
autumn of 307,1? since thirty quadriremes were ready for action 
when Demetrius sailed for Cyprus in the spring of 306.** 
Similarly, our fragments c and d, dated in the eighth prytany 
and containing the words Swpeais and wpéoBas, may be conjec- 
tured to refer to the despatch of an embassy to Antigonus in the 
eighth prytany of 306/5. Then, in J. G., II?, 1492 B, lines 97- 
102, we have the name of one of the ambassadors, Xenokles of 
Sphettos, and a record of the successful return of the embassy to 
Athens in the tenth prytany with a gift from Antigonus of one 


hundred and forty talents. 
W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. 
INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED Srupy, 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY. 


11 Diodorus, XX, 46, 4. 

12 The time required for the events narrated by Diodorus may be used 
as an argument in favor of an entry into Athens by Demetrius early in 
the year 307/6, but the problem of the year of Anaxikrates is not a part 
of this paper. 

#8 Diodorus, XX, 50, 3. See Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 112 and 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch.,? IV, 1, pp. 152-53. 
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Ta emGera. 


Ephialtes’ reform of the Areopagus is described by Aristotle 
(AO. IloA., 25, 2) in language which is, prima facie at least 
very strange: [’EqudArys] . . . THs BovdAns éxi Kovwvos dpxovtos 
dmavra ta dv Hv THS TodtTelas Kal 


Ta mevTakocios TA TH Kal Tois 
éxiOera means not merely “ privileges”? but “ additional privi- 
leges,” ? i.e., “ privileges” not originally but subsequently ob- 
taining to the Areopagus, probably during its seventeen year 
hegemony ° after the Persian Wars. The Etymologicum Magnum 
(s. v. éwifera) defines ra érifera as Ta THY TH 
mpootetaypeva apxns, GAAG mpoorefévra, and we know from 
Harpocration * that 7a éifera is the equivalent for 7a 
évra. But, if this is what 7a érifera means in this passage, it 
seems to involve Aristotle in a twofold contradiction: firstly 
with himself; and secondly, with our other authorities for the 
period, viz., Diodorus and Plutarch. For elsewhere Aristotle 
ascribes the power of vouodvAaxia to the Solonian, Draconian, 
and perhaps even pre-Draconian Areopagus; * and, in describing 
the work of the Thirty,® he implies that Ephialtes attacked the 
matpios moAureia. Similarly Plutarch (Cim., 15) says that Ephi- 
altes destroyed 74 adrpia vopsa and Diodorus (xi, 77, 6) ampli- 
fies this to 7a warpia Kal repiBonta vopipa. 

An attempt has been made to escape these contradictions by 
an explanation widely propagated by our master authorities, 
Busolt and Swoboda, and generally accepted * by everyone who 


1cef. Bonner, R. J. and Smith, G., Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle; Chicago, 1930, p. 257. 

* Sandys, Sir J. E., ed. ’A@. Iod., London, 1912, p. 107 on chap. 25. 

25, 1; 41, 2. 

*s. v. émibérous éopras; cf. Isoc., Areop., 7, 29. 

5°A@. 8, 4; 4, 4; 3, 6. 

Ibid. 35, 2. 

7K.g. Koehler, Sitzwngsber. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 1892, p. 344; 
Lipsius, Das attische Recht (Leipzig, 1905), p. 34; Sanctis, G. de, 
Atthis, p. 423: ‘uno scrittore democratico.’ Loegdberg, L. E., Animad- 
versiones de Actione Paranomon (Upsala, 1898), p. 52, gives a clear 
account of the position. 
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has felt the gravity of the contradiction. The explanation is a 
simple one, viz., that ra érifera is a “ tendenzidse demokratische 
Auffassung” ® of an Atthid source which aimed to spread the 
soothing belief, “ ut éri#era tantum non patria iura eripi Areo- 
pago iis viderentur.” If there are contradictions in the text, the 
reason, it is said, is obvious: “ Apparet igitur diversis fontibus 
Aristotelem usum esse.”?° In other words, we are asked to 
believe that Ephialtes actually did subvert 7a wazpia vopipa, with 
the notorious exception of its jurisdiction in homicide cases; but 
he did it, we are told, under the guise of attacking ra py wdérpia 
évra, 1. Ta 

It seems to me that there are at least three imperfections 
inherent in this explanation: (1) it fails to explain why Ephi- 
altes’ reform, if it was altogether an attack on the wdrpuos woAteia, 
did not strike at the very heart of 7a wdrpia, viz., the Areopagus’ 
jurisdiction in cases involving ¢dvos, aoéBea, and wupxaid. (2) A 
second imperfection in the ordinary explanation of 7a érifera is 
this: as an argument, “ fontibus diversis uti” is extremely weak; 
it may explain away contradictions, but it is altogether too 
facile a weapon in scholastic disputes. (3) The most serious 
trouble with the explanation we are considering is the difficulty 
it leaves for certain prevailing theories of what vowodvAakia is. 
And although the proponents of these theories have not noticed 
it as yet, this is exactly where the explanation falls short of 
solving all the difficulties in the passage. What these views have 
in common is the fact that they represent vouodvAaxia as a 
particular or special rather than a general power. 

These views are currently set forth in English ** by Mr. Wade- 


8In my opinion, a better way of explaining away the contradiction 
would involve a reference to the distinction between véuos and dicts, put 
neatly by Antiphon, Ow. Pap. XI, 1364, pp. 96 ff.: 7a wév yap Trav vopwr 
éridera, ra THs picews dvayKaia; on this view all vduo. concern only 
7a éridera and, from a legal point of view, there is no contradiction 
between 7a mdrpia and ra éwidera. But the Sophistic distinction is not 
one that Aristotle accepts: cf. Rhet. I, x, 1368b 7 for véuos Kcowds as 
kara 

® Griechische Staatskunde, pp. 94, n. 1; 797, n. 2; 894, n. 4. 

70 Loegdberg, loc. cit. 

11 Cf. Bonner and Smith, op. cit., for what I believe is a similar view. 
Although Miss Smith is a little confused on the subject, this, I think, 
is her genuine belief. In discussing ’A@. Iod., 25, 2 she is driven (p. 
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Gery in his article ** on the Demotionidae inscription. He tells 
us that the Areopagites were a “court of law and gave judg- 
ments: at first out of their own breasts; and then, when Statute 
Law began they became ‘ Guardians of the Laws’ and kept and 
controlled the Statute Book. ... They continued until Ephialtes 
to give judgment in law suits and to have the last word, as legal 
experts, in admitting Statutes to the Statute Book.” 

But if vouodvaAaxia is a particular power, it cannot be identical 
with ris woAtreias pvAaxy of chapter 25, 2, for the language used 
there shows plainly that a general power is meant: ra éwifera 3’ 
dv iv THs ToAtTelas duAaKy, TA péev... Ta If, on the other 
hand, vopodvAaxia is identical with ris it cannot 
be a particular power. We are therefore faced with the necessity 
of denying either the identity of vowopvAaxia of chapter 4, 4 with 
THs ToALTeLas puvAaKy Of chapter 25, 2, or the truth of the “ particu- 
larist ” view as stated by Mr. Wade-Gery. 

The latter course would be a most difficult one to take: it 
would involve disputing our most eminent authorities and re- 
jecting our only clue ** as to the “Inhalt” of vouodvaAaxia. It 
is true that that clue comes from the most suspicious chapter 
of the ’A@. IIoA., but there seems to be no good reason for casting 
it into the refuse basket along with the “reforms of Draco.” 
The weakest point in Mr. Wade-Gery’s case is that it rests upon 


257) to call rjs modirelas dvAaxyn a “ general oversight of the constitu- 
tion”; but in discussing voyogvAakia, she refers (p. 262) to ’A@. IIon., 
4, 4 and defines voyodvdakia as “simply the duty of watching the 
magistrates and insuring that their administrations should be entirely 
in accord with the laws.” (The italics are mine.) 


12 Olass. Quart., XXV (1931), p. 140. 
18J have heard it suggested at Oxford that 5’ dy» means “ among 


which,” but it is clearly impossible Greek, even Aristotelian Greek, to 
make &’ ay equivalent to év ols. 5’ sv is “ through which ” and expresses 
almost an idea of means, as though the verb were éyévero rather than 7p. 
I don’t think that there is any rescue from the difficulty in this direction. 

14Smith, op. cit., p. 262. Note the language used of vouwopiAakes: 
Philochorus, fr. 14l1a; 141 b: ras dpxyas Trois vouors xpnoda. 
Cf. Harp., s.v. vouwodidaxes and Suidas, s.v. voyopidaxes. Pollux, 8, 94 
makes them sit in the ecclesia, dvaxwdvovres émixerporoveiy boa 
cuudépa; cf. Phot., s.v. of vowopidaxes. Cicero, Leg. III, 20 translates 
vouogvrakia as “ custodia legum”; cf. Columella, XII, 3 for 
as “custodes legum.” See too Gronovius’ Thes. Graec. Ant. v, 2574 F, 
2108 E, and the Thes. Ling. Graec., s.v. vowopirdaé. 
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a very shaky distinction between vopos and yygiopa,*® but in 
using vowos as “Statute” he has the valuable agreement of 
Vinogradoff ** and Schreiner.** It seems to me that the best 
support for his view is a statement of Harpocration (s. v. 6 kdr- 
vouos) which he himself does not quote: rots agovas kal 
pereotnoey “EdidArys os ev This 
passage shows that vouodvaAaxia, if this is what Ephialtes de- 
stroyed, was really connected, no, doubt essentially, with a 
stewardship of the books. I do not think that as yet we have 
sufficient evidence to refute Mr. Wade-Gery, even if that were 
desirable. Consequently, we are obliged to take the alternative 
of denying the identity of vouodvAaxia and tis roditelas 
And there are at least two ways in which we can do this. 

We might suggest that voyodvAaxia was not a static but a 
developing conception; that it did not always mean the same 
thing; and that the differences in meaning merely represent 
different stages of its development. This would allow us to say 
that the power, which is ascribed to the Areopagus under the 
early constitution, was not a “ fixed idea”; and that it is both 
wrong and unnecessary to identify it with the powers of which 
Ephialtes stripped the Areopagus in 462 B.C. Originally, we 
might hold, this power was particular; later, it became general. 

But there are, I believe, serious objections to this suggestion 
of evolution. In the first place, its acceptance demands a drastic 
modification of the “ particularist ” theories; it will make those 
theories applicable only to the early period. This, it seems to 
me, is an unwarranted modification; not only does it rob those 
theories of much of their value, but it also contradicts what little 


18 Vide Keil in Gercke and Norden’s Hinleitung, ed. 2 (Leipzig/Berlin, 
1914), vol. III, p. 380; Schultess, O., in Pauly-Wissowa, R. Z., VII, p. 
1723; and Brillant, M., Les Secrétaires Athéniens (Paris, 1911), p. 102; 
and the comment of the editor on JG, I suppl. la, p. 57. The formal 
distinctions made by Aristotle (Nic. Eth. V, x, 1137b), Demosthenes 
(XX, 92) and Xenophon (Mem., I, 2, 41 ff.) are not substantiated by 
epigraphic evidence (vide CIA II, 331, 465, and 467, and the comments 
of Tarbell, F. B., in A.J. P., X [1889], p. 79.) 

16 Historical Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1922), vol. II, pp. 74, 129 ff. 

17 De Corpore iuris Ath. (Diss. Bonn, 1913), p. 12. 

18 The two powers are still differentiated at the time of the Thirty; 
ef. Pollux, VIII, 112 for émiwednrai ris wodcrelas cal rev 
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we know about vouodvAaxia. For the statement of Anaximenes 
implies that it was a particular power, viz., the keeping of the 
Books, which Ephialtes destroyed. Moreover, if there was a 
development, it must have been inverse to that suggested, i.e., 
not from particular to general but from general to particular; 
for certainly the language of the early chapters, exclusive of the 
solitary clause in 4, 4, implies generality quite as much as the 
phraseology of 25, 2. But to my mind the most grievous objec- 
tion to what we might call the “stage” theory is the fact that 
it will be forced to endorse the view that 7a érifera is only a 
“tendenzidse demokratische Auffassung”; for vowodvAaxia at 
any stage of a possible development could scarcely be called 
“ accretions.” 

It seems to me most important to take 7a éifera at its face 
value; but if we do take a firm stand and avoid trying to explain 
away the ordinary meaning of 7a éifera, we are obliged, in 
abandoning utterly any identity between voyodvAaxia and ris 
mokitelas dvAaxy, to explain what the latter term means, if it 
does not mean a “ guardianship of the constitution.” 

My suspicion is that we have been misled in our interpretation 
of the passage in 25, 2 by a mistranslation of woArreia. Mr. 
Wade-Gery, in discussing the reforms of Cleisthenes, has recently 
pointed out?® the ambiguity resident in this word: it means 
either res publica or civitas. We ought to remember, however, 
that to the Greek mind it must have been not so much “ am- 
biguous ” as what the Germans call doppeldeutig: it meant not 
either res publica or civitas but probably both. For the Romans 
and for us, however, it is “ ambiguous,” because we have no 
word in Latin or in English which will adequately translate its 
full meaning. So whenever we encounter the word zodreia, we 
are faced with the necessity of deciding which meaning is 
uppermost. 

The meaning of wodreia in 25, 2 should be determined, not 
by our pre-conceived notions of what Ephialtes did, but by the 
context of the passage; and we should not restrict ourselves to 


19 Class. Quart., XX VII (1933), p. 25 with n. 1. I cannot, however, 
agree with Mr. Wade-Gery’s interpretation of in IIoX., 20, 1; 
for wod:rela with any form of diSwue or its compounds regularly means 
“citizenship ”; cf. CIA II, 395, etc.; Michel, RIG, 19; 366-8; Xen, 
Hist. Graec. I, 2, 10. 
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chapter 25, but we should examine too the wider context of 
chapters 23, 24, and 26. If we do this I think there is no doubt 
at all as to what woAureia means for us in 25, 2. In chapter 23, 1 
we are told that the Areopagus regained its hegemony 8 70 
yeverOar THs mept Sadapiva vavpaxias aitia; the orparnyot were 
unable to find money, and the Areopagus came forward with 
eight drachmae for each man. These statements, of course, have 
been suspected on the ground 7° that the Athenians could not 
have been such cads as to demand pay in a crisis; but I think we 
may reasonably overlook this objection until we have more in- 
formation about the nobility of the Athenian soldiery. Granting 
that what Aristotle says is true, his statement carries an assump- 
tion which, to my knowledge, has never been observed by com- 
mentators: namely this that, if the Areopagus knew that it had 
eight drachmae for each man, it must have known how many 
men there were. In other words, the viritim distribution pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the number of men eligible for service. 
How the Areopagus would have obtained this knowledge is clear 
from reading ahead into chapter 26, 1 where Aristotle supports 
the frequent testimony of Thucydides ** that campaigns were 
conducted by conscriptions made ék xaraAdyov. The language of 
23, 1 implies that the Areopagus actually administered the 
salaries itself; it did not merely supply the generals with money 
to distribute. The reasonable conclusion is, I believe, that the 
otparnyot turned over to the Areopagus the xardAoyos, the con- 
scription lists.22 Moreover, whatever the relation of the 
katddoyos to the it seems highly probable 
that, at a time so critical, the xaraAoyos would have been closely 
checked with the zivaé. Now if the xardAoyos and the zivagé were 


20 Cf. Walker in CAH, vol. V, n. 5, pp. 473, 474. 

*1'VI, 43; VII, 16, 20; VIII, 24. 

22'The xarddoyos did not, of course, include the Thetes who served in 
the Athenian fleet at Salamis; but éxdorw in 23, 1 may mean only “ each 
citizen.” In any case, the refusal to fight was not confined to the Thetes. 

*° Vide Dict. des Ant., s. v. Dilectus, pp. 206-212. At least Suidas, s. v. 
karddoryos, and the Scholiast on Arist., Hq., 1380 call the xarddoyos a 
mivag. Moreover, the customary census requirements for citizenship in 
all Greek states (Arist., Pol., 1279b4, 1829410; Walker, Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia [Oxford, 1913], p. 146) must always have kept the civil 
registers closely dependent on military lists. Cf. Gilbert, Greek Const. 
Ant. (N. Y., 1895), p. 316. 
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both carried to the hill of Areopagus, the Areopagus had in its 
power the chief ** citizenship registers. My opinion is that this 
actually happened; that the Areopagus, once in possession of 
these books and realizing their importance, kept them and, 
through keeping them, got control of admissions to citizenship. 
And, in considering pleas for admission, it probably built up 
for itself a judicial authority around the administrative power, 
since it was essentially a court of justice. We should compare 
closely Plato, Laws, 754d, where vowodvAaxes are keepers of the 
census lists: mporov peév dvAakes EgTwoav EreTa TOV 
ypapparwv ov ay exagros aroypady Tois dpxovor 76 THs 
ovoias, KTA. 

I should like next to consider chapter 24. We are told in 
paragraph 1 that, with money rolling into Athens, Aristides 
recommended a movement of people from the country to the 
city; and that such a movement occurred, perhaps on so great a 
scale that we might venture a comparison to the movement of 
provincials into London during the Industrial Revolution, Ad- 
ministering the new Confederacy was a big task; more than 
20,000 men, we are told (24, 3), were “ nourished ” (rpédecOar) 
in the civil service. Hager for some of this “ nourishment” 
(tpody), the country people came to Athens and clamoured for 
eligibility to procure it. And (25,1) as the “ crowd ” increased, 
avgavopuevov tov Ephialtes came forward as a champion 
of the people, rod dyuov rpoordrns; he had a reputation for being 
honest and, above all, “right about the civitas,” Sixacos rpds rhv 
modretav. After conducting suits against individual members of 
the Areopagus he removed from the council itself “ all the accre- 
tions,” ra ériera, which constituted its “ guardian power 
of citizenship,” *° 4 ris Of these “ accretions,” 
he “ gave back,” dmédwxev,?® some, ra pev, to the Council of 500, 


24T.e. the xarddoyos and the mivat éxxAnovacrixés; not of course the 
gparopikdy ypauuareiov kept by the phratries, the AnéapxiKdy ypaymareiov 
kept by the demes, or the list of @nBou. 

75°A@. IIod., 25, 2. I.e. its “custodia civitatis” as opposed to its 
ancient ‘power as “custos rei publicae,” éricxomos rns modurelas, in 8, 4. 

7° Gilbert, op. cit., p. 155 is the only commentator of whom I know 
who brings out the true force of dwédwxey; he translates “ restored.” 
If ra érifera were only a “tendenzidse demokratische Auffassung,” we 
should have to translate dré5wxev “ give away,” instead of “ give back”; 
and that, I think, would be difficult. 
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and some, 7a 8¢, to the ecclesia and the courts. In other words, 
he gave back to the orparyyot (a “committee ” of the BovAy) 77 
control of the xarddoyos; to the ecclesia, its administration 
of the wivag éxxAynovacrixds; and to the courts, judicial authority 
in cases involving admission to citizenship. The result of these 
restorations was that the wod:reia was relaxed, dvicoOa . . . 
rodtetav (26, 1) to a point where it had to be limited by legisla- 
tion (26,4). Pericles’ limitation of the franchise 7* is a direct 
result of the enfranchisements made possible by Ephialtes’ 
reforms. 


Van L. JOHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


*7 Cf. Hill, Sources, p. 205, nrs. 54-56 for the relation of the orparnyol 
to the Bovd7. 

*8°A6. IIod., 26, 4; Ael., Var. Hist., VI, 10; XIII, 24; Suidas, s. v. 
Anporonros. 
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NOTE ON PROMETHEUS, 32. 


In a recent number of The Classical Review (L [1936], p. 3) 
the question is raised whether Pro. 52 should read with the 
Mediceus rade Seopa wepiBarciv or Seopa rode with 
the Aldine. The collocation -S¢ S«- is very harsh here if the 
line is read without a pause. That harshness may be sought 
for its dramatic effect is obvious, and I find a case of 6é de- in 
Menander ( Ep. 500 Loeb, Cairo frag. Z, line 3): Adyou 88 Seiran 
Kal Here Smicrines, answering his daughter, 
whose words are sweet and gentle in rhythm, explodes with a 
sputtering fury that is as raucous as a machine-gun. The effect 
is obviously intentional and well illustrates Menander’s power 
of suiting his style to his characters. The line must be delivered 
rapidly and inharmoniously to bring out the effect. 

Now in the line of Prometheus, spoken by Kratos, this ex- 
planation will not do; the line cannot be read rapidly. In fact 
Kratos is not represented as speaking in particularly harsh tones. 
The line can be read rhythmically only by dwelling on rade and 
pausing expressively after it. If this manner of delivery is 
appropriate to the thought, then and only then can we justify 
the reading of the Mediceus. A simple test shows that an 
expressive pause after rode is exactly what we want. Dra- 
matically this rendering of the line is perfect; the difficulty 
exists only when the line is read undramatically. 

There is abundant evidence that Kratos is addicted to the 
elementary form of wit that consists in catching up a word of 
the last speaker and building a retort about it. Note the follow- 
ing echoes in his retorts: devdv, Sepaives (39, 41); ireporevo, 
arévets (66,68) ; dpas, dpa (69, 70); eyxéAeve, KeAcvow (72, 73). 
With such evidence before us we can hardly suppose that the 
echo roiode, rode (51,52) has no significance. This is in fact 
Kratos’ feeblest repartee ; without the significant pause it might 
never be noticed. Punsters in English use the same method of 
drawing attention to their wit. 

I give now the speeches of Hephaestus and Kratos in full 
with my attempt to translate the point. 


»” ~ > 
éyvoxa dvremeiv exw. 

»” ~ ~ 
ovKovv THdeE—Seopa repiBareiv, 


os pn mpoadepyxO7 ; 
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Hephaestus: “ Here is the proof; I can’t gainsay it.” Kratos: 
“Here is the man then—that you’d better hurry and chain fast, 
before your dawdling catches father’s eye.” As usually happens 
when an attempt is made to translate the lively qualities of 
Greek, the result is lacking in dignity. This example is a 
useful warning that unusual rhythms in Greek drama are often 
particularly expressive. The whole subject should be investigated. 


L. A. Post. 
HAVERFORD, Pa. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


AUT REGEM AUT FATUUM 


Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, 1: ego scio me liberum factum ex quo 
suum diem obiit ille qui verum proverbium fecerat, aut 
regem aut fatuum nasci oportere. 


The proverb seems to be reasonably explained by Otto’s * para- 
phrase of the Greek aphorism quoted by Porphyrio in explaining 
Horace, Satires II, 3, 188, viz. kai Baowrei vopos aypados: 
“fiir Konige und Narren giebt es keine Gesetze, sie stehen iiber 
ihnen, sind ihnen nicht unterworfen.” As one might say in 
English: “if you can’t be a king, be a simpleton; in either case 
you will be extended a toleration denied to the generality.” See 
Erasmus’s Adagia (No. 1201) passim for a learned and biting 
commentary on the idea. 

But while the meaning is clear enough, the application in this 
present passage is less so. Otto goes so far as to say: “ Seneca 
hat absichtlich und willkiirlich dem Sprichworte einen Sinn 
untergeschoben, der ihm eigentlich fremd ist.” This lacks 
justification, but it seems to indicate, along with Birt’s? <bis> 
verum and Wachsmuth’s* <bifariam> verum, that the bearing 
of the proverb here is not so obvious as it might at first sight or 
in casual reading appear to be. The use of aut . . . aut implies 
a pair of ideas mutually exclusive on a logical basis, as in 
Caligula’s epigram (Suetonius, Calig. 37): aut frugi hominem 


1A. Otto, Sprichwérter der Rémer (Leipzig, Teubner, 1890), p. 299. 

2Th. Birt, De Senecae Apoc. et Apotheosi lucubratio (Index Lect. 
Academicarum, Marburg, 1888). 

°C. Wachsmuth, Zu Senecas Apoc., Leipziger Studien, 11?, p. 337. 
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esse oportet aut Caesarem. But on the day when Claudius was 
elevated to the principate, the mutual exclusiveness of the aut 
regem and the aut fatuum broke down; the king and the simple- 
ton became one and the same person. This idea, curiously and 
interestingly enough, repeats itself in chapter 11 of the Apocolo- 
cyntosis: occidit (sc. Claudius) in una domo Crassum, Magnum, 
Scriboniam, Tristionias, Assarionem, nobiles tamen, Crassum 
vero tam fatuum ut etiam regnare posset, where the rex (poten- 
tially) and the fatuus again coincide. 

Claudius evidently did anything but reinforce the claim of the 
proverb, and that is why veruwm in the phrase verwm proverbium 
fecerat has provoked challenge. Facts have shown in the case of 
Claudius, and might well have done so in that of Crassus, that 
a man can be both a king and a fool, not necessarily one or the 
other. Ball* does not save the situation for the proverb by 
laying emphasis on the nasci; “ Claudius was not born a king.” 
* Ought to be born either a king or a simpleton” means simply 
“ought to belong to one division of society or the other ”; it is 
assumed that where one is born, there he stays. 

But Claudius did not make the proverb <bis> verwm (Birt) 
nor <bifariam> verum (Wachsmuth) either; he simply made it 
false. No longer after contemplating a Claudius on the throne 
(I speak now of the common view, not of Momigliano’s rehabili- 
tated figure) could one say: “ A man ought to be born either a 
king or a simpleton”; the one status had absolutely coincided 
with the other. Now we have the proper clue to correction; 
verum of the text should be merum. Claudius had reduced the 
commonplace saying to a “mere proverb,” a proverb, that is, 
without any basis in fact. For this use of merus within the 
limits of the Apocolocyntosis alone cf. ch. 6, 1: mera mendacia, 
“nothing but lies,” and ch. 9, 1: mera mapalia, “ sheer nonsense.” 

It remains to be said that the latest editor of the Apoc., René 
Waltz,° treats the phrase gut verum proverbium fecerat as an 
instance of an extremely grim humor; “ entendez ironiquement 
que Claude, a la fois roi et imbécile, donnait un démenti au 
proverbe.” It is evident that Professor Waltz’s line of thought 


*A. P. Ball, The Satire of Seneca (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1902), p. 156. 

5R. Waltz, Sénéque, L’Apocoloquintose du divin Claude (Paris, 1934, 
Collection Budé), p. 19 (Notes Complementaires). 
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coincides with mine as developed in this note; he prefers how- 
ever, with his usual admirable caution, to save the traditional 
text by an ingenious finesse. 

W. H. ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
EDMONTON, CANADA. 


LUCIAN, PHILOPSEUDES § 9. 


Deinomachos in his expostulation against the sceptical Ty- 
chiades exclaims: xai pou Soxeis ovdé 7a av 
kai BovBovev idoes Kai TadAa. 

The manuscripts and editions seem to be agreed on épzerav, 
although “snake charming” is plainly not what the sense re- 
quires here. Between intermittent fever and swelling of the 
groins we should expect some other bodily affectation. The 
disease referred to is surely éprns (herpes or shingles). The 
change from the one word to the other is easy and may have 
been caused by the snake story which follows. The word épryrwv 
which I suggest here would certainly be less well known than 
éprerav. Hippocrates mentions oi éprnres several times (Liqu. 6; 
Aph. 5, 22 éprnow éobtopévoior; Prorrh. 2, 13 ot épryres) and 
remarks (Prorrh. 2, 13) dxwévvdraro: wdvtwv éAKéwv Goa véepeTat, 

I was pleased to find this conjecture had also occurred to 
Johannes Vahlen, whose pencil note I have before me in his 
copy of Bekker’s edition in the University of Illinois Library. 
He refers there to Munro’s note on Lucretius’ sacer ignis 6,660, 
where Celsus is cited in a passage (5, 28,4) in which sacer ignis 
seems to mean the same as oi éprnres. 

Luioyp W. DAty. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


NOTES ON PLAUTUS. 
I. Plautus, Aul., 107-8: 


Nam noster nostrae qui est magister curiae 
dividere argenti dixit nummos in viros. 


EKuclio, the miser, is here debating whether to leave the house 
to collect his share of the money which is being distributed to 
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citizens by the magister curiae. He fears that if he goes some 
one may steal his pot of gold; if he does not go, people may 
suspect that he is wealthy enough to disregard the gift of a few 
denarii. In the original Greek the reference was probably to the 
theoric dole of two obols, and commentators usually assume 
that Plautus is here giving a loose translation of the Greek. 
But the term argenti nwmmos does not seem to refer to two obols, 
and Plautus usually translates such Greek allusions into Roman 
practices that might readily be understood by his audience. 

Plautus may well be referring here to the Roman practice of 
repaying whenever possible the citizen-tribute collected during 
a war, or at least some part of it. We know that during the 
Second Punic War the one-mill tax was usually doubled and 
trebled every year and that, though some repayments were made 
from time to time after the war when the Punic indemnities 
came in, there were still in 187 B.C. over 25 times the simple 
mill-tax to be repaid to citizens out of the booty brought back 
by Manlius Vulso from Asia. Livy refers to this last payment 
in 39, 7, 5: ut ex pecunia . . . stipendium conlatum a populo in 
publicum, quod eius solutum non esset, solveretur. This final 
payment of 187 amounted to about twenty-two million denarii 
(Econ. Survey of Ancient Rome, I, p. 135), proving that the 
simple tax had amounted to about 900,000 denarii. Livy’s men- 
tion of quod eius solutum non esset implies that some payments 
to citizens had been made from time to time before 187. It is 
not likely that ordinary citizens like Euclio received very much 
on such occasions. If a simple tribute were repaid at any one 
time, a citizen who had been taxed one tenth of one per cent on 
a property of 4000 denarii would of course receive only four 
denarii, and this would accord well with the phrase argenti 
nummos. 

There is also some hesitation about the meaning of the phrase 
magister curiae, which does not occur in classical Latin with 
reference to Rome; though, as Prescott has pointed out (7. A. 
P. A. 1903, pp. 49 ff.), it was freely used in some of the towns of 
Roman Africa that had adopted older Roman institutions. In 
the distribution of a large number of trifling sums it is likely 
that the quaestor of the treasury called upon the curiones to 
aid in making the payments in their respective curiae. I think 
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that we have in this passage of the Aulularia a reference to one 
of the smaller reimbursements of the war-tax before 187 B. C. 


II. In the fourth act of the Mostellaria (ll. 858-994) Plautus 
undoubtedly intended to bring out a clear contrast in character 
between the two slaves Pinacium and Phaniscus. Since the 
Ambrosian MS does not name the speakers, while the later MSS 
content themselves with giving the initial A (= advorsitor) for 
either or both the slaves and at times patently disregard the 
proper division of speeches, modern editors differ in the assign- 
ment of the lines. A definite clue is sometimes given, as when 
Theopropides in ll. 947 and 949 addresses the younger as puere. 
This is of course Phaniscus (see 1. 885), who is master’s favorite. 
As for the rest, we must assign the lines as best we can accord- 
ing to the tone of each speech. At several points Plautus clearly 
represents Pinacium as the older slave, a brazen, saucy, experi- 
enced man who says little because he is too sophisticated to 
betray what he knows, while Phaniscus is a docile lad who in 
stupid simplicity answers all questions till he unwittingly reveals 
his master’s secrets. 

Lindsay’s edition usually respects the distinction, especially 
in assigning ll. 936-7 and 938 to Phaniscus and the rude re- 
marks of ll. 940, 941-2, 943-4, and 948 to Pinacium. However, 
I would suggest that the characterization would be more con- 
sistent if some of his other assignments were altered. Certainly 
the Teubner text is correct in giving the first part of 952 (senex 
hic ellebrosust certe) to Pinacium and the more polite erras 
perverse pater to the boy. Later, at 1. 987, Theopropides is half 
convinced that he has been deceived, and it is he, I think, who 
raps at the door this time (988). Then Pinacium, afraid of 
consequences if the door opens for Theopropides, makes excuses 
to be off. He asks the boy to come away and takes to his heels. 
(In fact he has to dress for the réle of Simo before 1. 998.) 
Phaniscus is called back (puere), and it is he who says “ sequor ” 
and speaks the last two lines of the scene. By this distribution 
of lines I think it will be found that the two slaves speak in 
character throughout; and we know enough of Plautus to be 
sure that he is quite capable of producing consistent characters. 


III. In Mostellaria, 1149, Tranio, having duped Theopro- 
pides, remarks: “If you are a friend of Diphilus or Philemon, 
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tell them how your slave tricked you; you will furnish them 
with the best dupe scenes in comedy.” This is usually taken to 
be a direct translation of the original. If it is, the author is not 
very likely to have been Philemon as is generally assumed, but 
a rival of his. However, I believe that this is Plautus’ way of 
asserting that he has improved on his originals, an assertion of 
no little importance to Plautine criticism. He probably had 
used the Phasma of Philemon, “contaminating” it with some 
scene or some lines taken from a play of Diphilus. The meaning 
of the line would then be: “Go tell Philemon and Diphilus 
that they neglected their opportunities in writing their plays, 
and let them learn from me how to invent scenes of deception.” 
(Of course neither Tranio nor the audience would know or care 
whether or not these Greek dramatists were still living.) If 
this be the meaning of the passage, we shall have to consider the 
Mostellaria one of the “ contaminated ” plays, and also assume 
that Plautus invented a considerable portion of the intrigue. 


IV. On the Life of Plautus. 


In his Plautinische Forschungen (2nd ed., pp. 70 ff.) Leo 
severely criticized the statement about Plautus that Aulus Gellius 
(III, 3, 14) had from Varro. Taking particular exception to 
the words: pecunia omni quam in operis artificum scaenicorum 
pepererat in mercatibus perdita, he insisted that they were remi- 
niscences of Greek literary gossip and could hardly apply to 
Plautus. Though Leo’s assertions have in turn been criticized, 
Sonnenburg’s recent article on Maccius in P.W. (XIV, 99) 
agrees with Leo. Mesk (Wiener St., XLI, p. 91) and Schanz- 
Hosius (p. 56) do not improve matters by making Plautus a 
“ Theaterarbeiter.” 

A “stage-hand,” if any such citizen could have existed at the 
time of the young Plautus, could hardly have accumulated 
capital enough from his trade to serve in any maritime venture, 
for very few days of each year were then devoted to theatrical 
productions and a laborer’s wage was then seldom more than 
half a denarius the day (EHcon. Survey of Ancient Rome, I, p. 
188). If Plautus saved any money, it was not as a “ Theater- 
arbeiter.” If Gellius quoted Varro exactly, we must assume not 
that the phrase in operis was used in the later connotation of 
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“in the service of ” but rather that the genitive is one of defi- 
nition. We must then define the meaning of artificum scaent- 
corum for the early period, since this phrase later changed as 
much in meaning as did other words of the theatre like histrio 
and ars ludicra. Plautus twice (Amph., 69 and Poen., 37) uses 
artifices of important people on the stage who are eligible for 
the palma. (Both passages may belong to a revival performance, 
but nevertheless they are fairly early.) In both passages there- 
fore the reference is to skilled artists such as actors, dancers, 
singers, or flute players—not to “stage-hands.” This use of the 
word artifex is still found in Cicero, Quinct., 78 (where the 
reference is to the famous Roscius) and in Livy, VII, 2,6. Dur- 
ing the Empire all, including common laborers, who helped 
about the theatre and the circus came to be called artifices, but 
that certainly was not so before Cicero’s day. 

In the early usage, as we learn from an antiquarian note in 
Aulus Gellius (XX, 4, 2), comedians, tragedians, and tibicines 
were called artifices in the sense of the Greek phrase of epi tov 
Awvvoov texvita. These, as we know, were actors and musicians, 
and at Rome the Greek connotation of the phrase artifex scaenicus 
doubtless dates from the early time when, in imitation of Greek 
usage, the Roman actors formed a club—a club which included 
the dramatic poets when the poets also acted. 

Varro, then, had his statement from an early source, since 
he used the word in an archaic sense. We may not be enthusi- 
astic about all of Varro’s lore—he makes many mistakes—but 
he is found reliable enough in his researches so that for events 
that fall within historical times he should be accepted unless he 
can be proved incorrect. Hence I see no reason for doubting 
the statement of Varro that Plautus had made some capital by 
working as an artifex scaenicus, presumably as actor, possibly as 
actor-manager like Pellio and Ambivius Turpio. In fact the 
passage that Gellius quotes from Varro regarding Plautus fits 
into the conditions of that time better than do the many 
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Haroitp Cuerniss. Aristotle's Criticism of Pre-Socratic Phi- 
losophy. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. 
xiv + 418. 


It might seem unnecessary to write a new book on Aristotle 
as an historical source of Pre-Socratic philosophy in order to 
prove that his reports on the early thinkers are only of limited 
value, for the research in this field during recent decades has 
been generally based on this presupposition. No one in our 
times would take him any longer as that infallible authority 
which he used to represent, also in this respect, to former 
generations. In reality all the revolutionary attempts of the 
last thirty years to rediscover the true spirit of the single Pre- 
Socratic philosophers have sprung from the feeling that we had 
to free ourselves from the perspective in which Aristotle saw 
his predecessors, whose theories were to him only imperfect and 
stammering anticipations of his own philosophy. The author 
of the present book, however, does not seem sympathetic toward 
this literature—he does not even quote, so far as I can see, such 
an important contribution as Karl Reinhardt’s Parmenides 
(Bonn, 1916) which tried to change the whole Aristotelian 
view of the development of Pre-Socratic philosophy. Cherniss 
seems to be convinced that a new and comprehensive treatment 
of the problem is unavoidable, if we are to reach less hypothetical 
conclusions. 

Cherniss’ book is the first part of a series of investigations; 
it will be followed by a parallel inquiry into the Aristotelian 
criticism of Plato and his school. Both books are preliminary 
to a definite presentation of the historical evolution of Greek 
philosophy in these periods. Modern criticism of Aristotle’s 
treatment of the Pre-Socratic thinkers has resulted, up to this 
time, from single contradictions between the preserved frag- 
ments of these thinkers and the statements of Aristotle about 
their doctrines or from the contradictions between Aristotle’s 
differing statements about one and the same doctrine. Cherniss 
starts from the axiom that a systematic thinker who is con- 
cerned with his predecessors is not interested in them for his- 
torical reasons at all but takes them only as typical representa- 
tives of certain philosophical standpoints. Aristotle’s dealing 
with other philosophers is part of his dialectical method, and 
the terms and categories of his own thought are the standards 
to which he refers them. Cherniss gives a new analysis of 
those parts of the Aristotelian writings which treat the doctrines 
of the Pre-Socratics, discussing them from the point of view 
of how they had to be simplified or modified by the philosophical 
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perspective of Aristotle. He deals not only with the direct state- 
ments of Aristotle on the Pre-Socratic doctrines but with his 
whole polemic against them, including the passages in which he 
quotes them as witnesses of his own ideas. He collects all the 
objections of Aristotle to a certain point of Pre-Socratic philoso- 
phy and shows how Aristotle, according to the aim of his argu- 
mentation, renders the sense of the same doctrine in different 
ways and even gives contradictory statements about it. On the 
other hand, heterogeneous theories or thinkers often appear in 
Aristotle as similar or related to one another according to his 
changing point of view. Thus Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
the Atomists may appear as opposite to one another and at other 
times as one type; even Plato and the Atomists may appear 
now and then to resemble one another. Heraclitus and the 
Milesian school are included under the notion of Physicists, 
although the former was a philosopher of an altogether different 
type, only because Aristotle wishes to compare his theory of fire 
with the one element of the earlier Monists. Aristotle, of course, 
is not to be blamed for this; but for us, who do not possess the 
complete works of these philosophers, it becomes misleading. 
One cannot blame Aristotle if he calls the elementary principle 
of a Pre-Socratic thinker ororxeiov or the “ seeds ” of Anaxagoras 
dpovopepy, although these notions are not older than Plato. But 
modern scholars have often understood him as though these were 
notions of the Pre-Socratics themselves and have consequently 
misinterpreted the whole sense of their speculation. Many im- 
portant observations of this kind have already been made, and 
sometimes one would wish that Cherniss had indicated those 
which are not new. I should not complain myself for not being 
quoted on page 19, note 73, for having observed already that 
Aristotle’s criticism of Anaximander is wrong in pointing out 
that he should have called his azepov “ encompassed ” (zepte- 
rather than “encompassing ” (zepiexov), for Aristotle 
misinterprets the dwepov of Anaximander as “matter” in his 
own sense (cf. Paidera, 2nd ed., p. 217); but I think there are 
other scholars who ought to be quoted in a book which strives for 
as complete annotation as this work does. In the summary at 
the end Cherniss reduces Aristotle’s errors and misinterpretations 
to seven main types which are illustrated by the rich material 
of the preceding chapters. The sagacity of the author proves to 
be equal to the complicated task. 

Cherniss does not treat the matter in the usual chronological 
order of the Pre-Socratic thinkers but interprets Aristotle’s 
criticism within the systematic context of the Aristotelian writ- 
ings. The philosophical rubrics under which he presents the 
material are the following: (1) the principles, (2) space, motion, 
weight, and time, (3) causality, (4) soul and psychical phe- 
nomena, (5) empirical arguments. Besides, there are added two 
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chapters: “ Quotations and Accommodations” and “ Aristotle 
and the History of Pre-Socratic Philosophy.” This architecture 
of the book reveals most distinctly the methodical intention of 
the author, and this is what is really new in his book. This 
method offers the advantage of making the philosophical ten- 
dency which is dominating Aristotle’s representation of the Pre- 
Socratics as perspicuous as possible. The evidences are not all of 
the same strength, but it is of course impossible to examine them 
here in detail. At any rate it is very important for any future 
evaluation of the Aristotelian testimonies that such an inquiry 
be made once, and the impression of its result, which as a whole 
is a negative one, will stand as a warning sign-board at the 
road to the Pre-Socratics. No statement of Aristotle on a Pre- 
Socratic argument should be used before all other passages deal- 
ing with the same argument have been examined in their full 
context in order to find out the tendency of its treatment. 
Cherniss is justified particularly in warning against the in- 
cautious use of Diels’ Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, which con- 
tain a handy survey of all the “ Testimonia” but ought not 
to mislead the reader and make him feel that he can dispense 
with the trouble of looking up the passage in the original context 
and weighing its value. 

The critical examination of the whole Aristotelian material 
from this viewpoint must alarm the surviving historians of 
philosophy of the older type; but it will give also a valuable 
methodical impulse to those modern critical investigators in 
the Pre-Socratic field, who do not cling any more to the doxo- 
graphical methods of Zeller’s famous but antiquated work. 
Cherniss’ book will approve or correct the results of their criti- , 
cism from a new angle. On the other hand it must be remarked 
that the evidence of Cherniss’ analysis is mostly negative, for in 
an inquiry on Aristotle the Pre-Socratic problems themselves 
cannot be discussed in full. The author, of course, is aware of 
this (p. 347). A new book is wanted to show how his criticism 
of Aristotle affects the interpretation of the Pre-Socratics them- 
selves. Cherniss’ criticism of Aristotle, moreover, does not touch 
all essential problems raised by modern research in the Pre- 
Socratic philosophy and thus is not the key which opens all closed 
doors. The fruit of these studies is of different value for the 
various Pre-Socratics. There are many questions with which 
the informed reader might approach the new book but to which it 
does not give answer. Parmenides does not receive much new 
light. The old doubt of whether Plato or Aristotle rightly saw 
the essence of Heraclitus’ philosophy in the doctrine of the 
permanent flux is not solved. The question of whether or not 
Aristotle misinterprets the motive of Xenophanes’ monism, as 
Reinhardt suggests, is not answered, although one could easily 
defend Aristotle. The controversies, which for two decades have 
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been threatening the conventional chronology of the Pre-Socratic 
systems and, hence, questioned the whole picture of their his- 
torical development formed by the leading scholars of the nine- 
teenth century, cannot be promoted from this side. Finally it 
is perhaps not unnecessary to stress the point that not all the 
Aristotelian misrepresentations of Pre-Socratic theories sa- 
gaciously revealed by the author really affect our historical 
knowledge of them, for, as I have said already, his analysis 
is concerned not only with the explicit “ historical ” statements 
of Aristotle but even more with his occasional polemic, from 
which even former scholars would not have dared to draw con- 
clusions as to the real content and meaning of Pre-Socratic 
doctrine. 

From the standpoint of Aristotle also Cherniss’ book is a 
very important contribution, even though more to the negative 
understanding of the philosopher. Cherniss shows that Aristotle 
because of his peculiarity as a philosopher was not able to see 
his predecessors historically, since he was unable to surpass the 
limits of his own conceptual world and thus had to measure them 
by the standards of his own thought. In this the author is right 
to a great extent, but he did not escape the danger, of which he 
is aware himself, of writing a criticism of Aristotle instead of 
an analysis. For, as a whole, his book amounts to a severe 
charge against a suspect witness. At this point Cherniss’ atti- 
tude becomes itself unhistorical and he makes the same mistake 
to which he objects in Aristotle: he measures him by a standard 
alien to him. The only difference is that he does it not uncon- 
sciously in behalf of a philosophical world view, like Aristotle, 
but consciously and in behalf of historical truth. It is the same 
sort of historical understanding which caused Mommsen to pro- 
nounce his famous but somewhat paradoxical verdict on Tacitus: 
he does not answer any of the questions which an historian 
would ask. It is true that Aristotle is not interested in the 
individuality of the single philosophers as such, as a modern 
philologist would be; what he seeks in the historical process is 
the successive development of truth, a view which was renewed 
by Hegel in his History of Philosophy. And, after all, there 
remains the strange fact that Aristotle is just the philosopher to 
whom all history of philosophy owes its existence. 

If we want to understand historically Aristotle’s relationship 
to the philosophy of his predecessors, we must not stop at the 
negative fact that he did not understand it in our sense. His 
attitude towards this problem is not even always the same, but 
it is obvious that it has undergone a certain development. I 
know that Cherniss is not fond of this point of view (cf. A. J. P. 
LVI [1935], p. 261-271), but in the present case it certainly 
would disclose an aspect worth considering. Let us take, for 
example, the famous survey of the various meanings of airia 
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in the development of earlier philosophy as given in the first 
book of the Metaphysics. This so-called “ first history of phi- 
losophy ” evidently has its root in the passage of Plato’s Phaedo 
(97C-98C) where Anaxagoras is said to have added to the 
material principle of the earlier natural philosophers the ques- 
tion of a teleological or formal cause. From this germ-cell 
Aristotle has developed, by means of his own distinction of the 
four meanings of airia, the fundamental scheme of his history of 
the problem in the Metaphysics. He repeats there almost verbally 
some of Plato’s words about Anaxagoras and also retains other 
specific views of Plato on the Pre-Socratics. The fact cannot be 
disputed that this whole “history of philosophy” belongs to 
the oldest parts of the Metaphysics and had its origin still in 
the internal discussions of the Platonic Academy (cf. my Aris- 
totle, p. 128). Aristotle’s attitude in his historical sketch con- 
forms essentially to Plato’s historical attitude, which is de- 
termined by two features: (1) the consciousness of the Platonic 
school as the only true philosophy, (2) the general striving 
obvious in Plato’s later dialogues, as well as in the writings of 
his pupils, to use the fruits of earlier Greek speculation and to 
include them as partial truth in the building up of his own 
system. Plato tries to incorporate them in a new Platonic 
scheme of history, which is one of the last achievements of his old 
age. This type of philosophical self-assertion by historical self- 
repercussion implies just the characteristic features which Cher- 
niss discovers in Aristotle’s criticism of the Pre-Socratics, I should 
put this fact in the foreground of every attempt to understand 
Aristotle’s attitude in his systematic writings towards the history 
of philosophy. On the other hand Aristotle’s own great achieve- 
ments in the field of history during his later years and the 
parallel works of the disciples organized by him show that the 
investigation of the detail occupied his mind on a large scale 
and became more and more a purpose in itself for his pupils. 
This sort of historical interest cannot be explained any longer 
as an outgrowth of his dialectical method. Theophrastus’ 
History of Philosophy in XVIII books, Eudemus’ History of 
Geometry and Astronomy and the same author’s History of 
Theology, Meno’s History of Medicine, Aristotle’s Collection of 
the 158 constitutions including their history, and his Chronicle 
of the musical and gymnastic games of the Greeks are not to be 
understood unless we suppose in their authors’ minds a feeling 
for the individual things which were treated in these works, 
even though the categories of Aristotle’s systematical thought 
still exercised their influence in them in some respects. We must 
not separate Aristotle’s interest in the history of philosophy 
from his historical research in all these other fields of civilization. 
So far as the history of philosophy is concerned, the tremendous 
work that was accomplished by his pupils is perhaps much more 
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significant for Aristotle’s attitude towards the early thinkers in 
his old age than are his own systematical writings of his early 
and middle years. I am convinced that we cannot form a com- 
plete idea of Aristotle’s knowledge of Pre-Socratic philosophy 
without taking into account Theophrastus’ and Eudemus’ re- 
spective works. Certainly they were even closer to the mind of 
their master than Aristotle was in his former years to his master 
Plato. If this is so, we cannot say, of course, that Aristotle had 
nothing to do with doxography. I think we have to acknowledge 
behind Aristotle’s dialectical use of historical facts an imposing 
knowledge of the material; and from the increasing tension be- 
tween them resulted the historical research of his school in his 
later years. 

Also in the interpretation of the detail a more earnest con- 
sideration of Aristotle’s development would have saved the 
author from overdoing his point of view. I choose a sample from 
page 344. There he writes about the theory of Aristotle (De 
gen. 335 A 14-18) that of the four simple bodies fire alone is 
nourished by the other elements: “ Not only does Aristotle here 
try to reconcile with his own doctrine a theory which he else- 
where (Meteor. 354 B 33) condemns, but in so doing he develops 
as his own a principle which he attacks in another work as 
absurd (De an. 416 A 9-18).” Before we make up our mind 
to charge Aristotle with disputatiousness to the point of insin- 
cerity, we ought to look for another explanation of the facts. 
Since I proved in my Aristotle that he changed his view even in 
fundamental points, it does not seem too audacious to assume 
that there was a time when he adopted the Pre-Socratic theory, 
which he rejects later in the Meteorology, that fire is nourished 
by the other elementary bodies. We read this in De gen. 335 
A 14-18 (which therefore must represent a former stage, at least 
in this passage). But Aristotle seems to have assumed then 
even the specific form of this theory which he combats in Meteor. 
354 B 33, if I was right in suggesting (Aristotle, p. 153) that 
the proof for the divinity of the heavenly bodies preserved to us 
in Cic. VN. D. II (c. 16 «nit.) belongs to a lost dialogue of Aris- 
totle as well as the preceding and following arguments which 
Cicero explicitly attributes to him. Rose and Bernays refer 
them to the dialogue Ilepi diAocodias. None of these arguments 
is to be found in Aristotle’s pragmaties, but the fact that they 
differ from his later school doctrine does not prove that he did 
not hold these views in a former period. I should not have 
neglected (in my Aristotle, p. 153) the passage in De gen. 
335 A 14-18 which lends new support to my explanation. 

But I should not like to get lost in critical detail; and, even 
if the author has limited his horizon in some respects in order 
to concentrate entirely on his point of view, this might be con- 
sidered, in another sense, an advantage. Perhaps the success of 
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his work is partly due to this restriction. It would be ungrateful 
not to recognize that it is distinguished by thoroughness and 
mastery of the highly problematic material, by consistency in 
pursuing its leading idea, and by an unusual degree of logical 
penetration. Cherniss is one of the most capable of the younger 
scholars in the field of Greek philosophy. We may expect from 
his efficiency a continuation worthy of the beginning. 


WERNER JAEGER. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


NicoiaE I. Barsu. Les Procédés de la Peinture des Caractéres 
et la Vérité Historique dans les Biographies de Plutarque. 
Paris, Nizet et Bastard, 1933. Pp. v-+ 242. 


This book is one of three studies which in the last ten years 
have sought to correct the views set forth by Friedrich Leo (Die 
griechisch-romische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen Form, 
Leipzig, 1901) concerning the rhetorical form of Plutarch’s 
Inves and their literary ancestry. Leo, it will be remembered, 
held that Plutarch arranged the subject-matter of his biographies 
in topical categories after a broad scheme, variable in individual 
cases, and worked in deference to an inner principle, namely, 
that character (700s) is best illumined by the deeds (zpdées) of 
aman. He suggested that this principle, deriving from the 
ethics of Aristotle, controlled the inception and presided over 
the development of Peripatetic biography from which Plutarchan 
biography descends in an unbroken line. 

Barbu, like his predecessors, W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband 
(Plutarch und die griechische Biographie, Stuttgart, 1927) 
and A. Weizsicker (Untersuchungen wiber Plutarchs bio- 
graphische Technik, Berlin, 1931), rightly protests against Leo’s 
effort to diagram the form of the Lives and to assign to them a 
place in the history of ancient biography without determining 
the sources from which Plutarch drew and his methods in utiliz- 
ing them. However, Gyllenband and Weizsicker base their dis- 
sent from Leo’s views on the intensive study of a few selected 
biographies of Greek personages. Barbu has ranged at large 
through all the Vitae, Greek and Roman. Synthesizing the sub- 
ject-matter of the various lives under several divisions, such as 
origin and character, political activity, military achievements, 
and death, he endeavors to fix the various sources from which 
the biographer gleaned the information presented under these 
topics. The upshot of the investigation is a laudatory apprecia- 
tion of the merits of Plutarch as a biographer. He is far more 
than primarily a moralist, an estimate that has been voiced by 
certain critics. The Lives are characterized by erudition, a 
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serious attitude toward history, and an intelligent and impar- 
tial weighing of variant traditions in the effort to arrive at a 
true life-portrait of the subjects. 

Barbu has an especial quarrel with the trend imparted to 
research in the sources of Plutarch by Eduard Meyer, who, after 
an examination of the life of Cimon as presented by Plutarch 
and Nepos, concluded that the likenesses between their two 
accounts demonstrate that both took over material already as- 
sembled in a Hellenistic biography of Pericles’ rival. Barbu is 
quite unimpressed, and in the opinion of the reviewer, justly, 
by Gyllenband’s attempt to conjure up in the second century 
B. C., under the influence of men like Polybius and Panaetius, 
the genesis of straightforward, factual biographies of Greek men 
of action and to demonstrate that it was these lives which, 
encomiastic in vein and responding to the desire of Hellenized 
Rome to measure her own great men by illustrious Greek exam- 
ples, were the sources of both Nepos and Plutarch. Gyllenband 
does not entirely close the door on the possibility that from the 
pens of such biographers as Phanias, Idomeneus, and Satyrus 
may have come lives of statesmen and rulers. Nevertheless he 
insists that in such lives, if they did exist, full sway was held by 
the romantic and anecdotal proclivities of the Peripatetic biogra- 
phers, interested always more in personality and in the intimate 
life of a worthy than in his public career; such works would 
not properly constitute a politico-historical biography and, in 
any case, were not models for or analogies to Plutarch’s Lives. 
In the present state of our knowledge this is the only sane con- 
clusion, and against it cannot stand the picture of biographical 
development created by Leo, who, great scholar though he was, 
succumbed too easily, both in his study of elegy and biography, 
to the charms of atavistic relation and rhetorical form. 

For M. Barbu, on the contrary, there was no such thing as 
political biography in the Hellenistic period. Extant fragments 
of Peripatetic biographers which have been regarded as indicat- 
ing the existence of lives of men of action emanate not from 
political biographies but from “ psychological” works, to the 
composition of which the Peripatetics devoted themselves. Evi- 
dently Barbu would include “ ethical ” under his term “ psycho- 
logical.” Events and incidents from the lives of political and 
military leaders figured only as illustrative material in such 
treatises. The biographical interests of the Peripatetics were 
restricted to representatives of intellectual, artistic, and literary 
creativity ; no need was felt for biographies of men who figured 
in public affairs, save for lawgivers and orators, because histori- 
ography in the Alexandrian period freely admitted personality to 
its pages. 

One fault in Barbu’s reasoning is his easy assurance that one 
formula is applicable to all adherents to the Peripatetic move- 
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ment, Furthermore he too cavalierly rejects all extant data 
making against his views or distorts these data to agree with 
his hypothesis. He does not scruple by his ratiocination to 
tule out Phanias’ work “On the Tyrants of Sicily,” the frag- 
ments of Idomeneus dealing with events in the public life of 
such men as Pericles and Aristides, the fragments of Satyrus 
touching Dionysius the Younger and Philip (the latter in spite 
of the surface references in Athenaeus pointing to a [epi rov Biov 
@iNirrov). In his evaluation of Satyrus’ work as a biographer 
he is not at all disturbed by A. Gudeman’s excellent article in 
P-W, with which he shows no sign of being acquainted. Indeed 
it is characteristic of Barbu frequently to neglect modern ap- 
paratus of scholarship; nowhere does he use Jacoby’s current 
re-editing of the Greek historical Fragmenta, even when his 
work touches authors now included in Jacoby’s volumes, such as 
Stesimbrotus. He is also quite capable of quoting such old-time 
writers in his field as Brunck and C. F. Hermann with the com- 
fortable phrase “ chez Miiller.” 

These blemishes might be dismissed as small imperfections if 
they did not exemplify a carelessness in workmanship and a 
superficiality of method evident again and again in this book. 
An ambitious task has not been well performed, and the many 
defects in details are bound to shake the reader’s confidence in 
the reliability of the author’s conclusions. The book is a riot of 
misprints which are inadequately corrected by an appended table 
of errata almost entirely concerned with the Greek quotations. 
The necessity of unriddling dozens of wrong references is a sore 
trial to the patience of the reader. There are some gross errors 
in translation, of which one of the most unwittingly comical 
(p. 78) occurs where M. Barbu slips on the meaning of vw6pdrnros 
(Fabius, i, 3) and thereby attaches to Cunctator the novel 
stigma of illegitimacy. ‘The reader must be warned that in 
multifarious instances assertions of the author as to matters of 
fact cannot be taken at their face value. Some of these slips are 
relatively insignificant as when (p. 52) it is said on the author- 
ity of Plutarch that Solon had dissipated his fortune by chari- 
ties, whereas it was Solon’s father who had been improvident. 
However, what shall be said of the technique of a scholar who 
omits Stesimbrotus (Them. xxiv, 4) and Eratosthenes (Them. 
xxvii, 5) when (p. 150) he purports to be giving a list of authors 
cited by Plutarch in chaps. xxi-xxxii of the Themistocles, or who 
(p. 197), when comparing the accounts given by Plutarch (Fab. 
xi-xii) and Livy (xxii, 28-29) of the rescue of the discomfited 
Minucius by Fabius, asserts that Livy does not mention Hanni- 
bal’s remark to his friends to the effect that the cloud which had 
been hovering above the heights had at length burst in a furious 
storm (Fab. xii, 4)? If Barbu had read Livy’s narrative to the 
end, he would have discovered the saying in xxii, 30,10. Blun- 
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ders like these, which the reviewer regrets to be obliged to call 
typical of the author of this treatise, are not calculated to inspire 
respect for the findings of an investigator of sources. 


DUANE REED STUART. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Leo INcEMANN HicHsBy. The Erythrae Decree: Contributions 
to the early history of the Delian League and the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy. Klio, Beiheft XXXVI. _ Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp. viii + 108. 
RM 6.50 (bound 8.00). 


This book by Highby was written as a doctoral dissertation 
under the direction of Walter Kolbe at Freiburg and is in some 
ways a companion-piece to Nesselhauf’s Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der delisch-attischen Symmachie, which also appeared 
in Klio (see Beiheft XXX. Reviewed in A.J. P., XL [1934], 
pp. 281-287). In general, it may be said that Nesselhauf treated 
the period after ca. 460 and that Highby has confined himself to 
the period before 460. His principal epigraphical evidence is the 
Athenian decree concerning Erythrae (J. G., I?, 10), to which he 
gives a searching study and a new interpretation. 

The results are admirable. From a textual tradition almost 
hopelessly corrupt in many passages Highby has reconstructed a 
stoichedon inscription with 47 letters in each line, and has given 
support, usually convincing, to his readings and interpretation. 
The inscription marks the entrance of Erythrae into the Delian 
League, and yet must itself be dated some years after the found- 
ing of the League. The early growth of the League is then 
traced, with a demonstration that Ephesos, Lampsakos, Myos 
(p. 46), Kyme, Pitane, and Elaia (p. 55), at least, did not enter 
the League until after 471, that Myrina and Gryneion were still 
Persian (p. 55) in 476, and that part of the Thracian Cherson- 
nesos (p. 50) was still Persian as late as 466/5. On p. 53 Highby 
shows that the Aeolian cities did not revolt from the Great King 
after Mykale. It is a convincing refutation of Leo’s view that in 
the very first years the Ionian and Aeolian cities had been mem- 
bers of the League. In this gradual expansion of the first decade 
or decade and a half Erythrae also joined the League. The exact 
date of this important event depends on the date of the Erythrae 
decree, which can be fixed approximately on the basis of letter 
forms. 

Though the stone is lost, the preserved copy gives some evi- 
dence of the character of the lettering. Highby makes the 
comparison with J.G., I?, 22 (450/49), 19 (454/3), and 18 
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(458/7), and concludes that forms of beta, rho, and phi show 
that the Erythrae decree must be older.’ His inclination has 
been to date it in the middle ’sixties, perhaps somewhat earlier 
(p. 35). This epigraphical evidence needs further study, and 
Highby should have consulted also the early lists of the tribute 
quota. The so-called early forms of B, N, P, and © all occur 
in 8. H. G., V, 5 (which is dated in 450/49), and also in S. £. G., 
V, 1 (454/38), 2 (4538/2), and 4 (451/0). In this last inscrip- 
tion the rho’s in dpyxés and éypappya[ reve] of the prescript had also 
the tail, which is characteristic of the rho’s of the Erythrae 
decree. On the basis of letter forms alone, there is no reason 
why the Erythrae decree should be dated earlier than 450. 

It is perhaps legitimate also to observe that a line of 47 letters 
implies that the letters should be relatively small (possibly ca. 
0.012 m. in height, as were those in the other decrees concerning 
Erythrae, J. G., I?, 12 and 13), and not too widely spaced. These 
features argue for a later rather than an early date. One other 
item of evidence may give an indication which is more precise. 
Highby has now restored at two points in the text of the Erythrae 
decree the phrase avev rés BoAés rés ’ADevaiov kai (p. 7, 
lines 26-28). This implies the democratic ascendancy of the 
Council of the Five Hundred, and one wonders whether it is not 
more appropriate after the reforms of Ephialtes than before. 

The local Erythraean decree from the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury which provided for the purification of the citizenship (pp. 
36-38) is recognized by Highby as following closely on the con- 
stitutional changes outlined in J. G., I?, 10. Indeed, Highby uses 
it as a very convincing piece of evidence in support of his inter- 
pretation of the Attic decree. But we have Wilhelm’s opinion 
(cited by Highby) that the epigraphical similarity between the 
local Erythraean decree and the Athenian decree concerning 
Phaselis (I. G., 1°, 16) is very close. The best opinion now is 
that the Phaselis decree must be dated about 450 (Oliver, 
Hesperia, II [1933], pp. 496-497), and the indication again is 
in favor of a date for the Erythrae inscriptions somewhere in the 
fifties. This observation has value only in the light of the sug- 
gestions made above; Highby quite correctly warns (p. 38) that 
too much weight cannot be laid on similarity between one 
inscription from Erythrae and another from Athens. 

If the Erythrae decree is dated in the ’fifties, we must assume 
a more leisurely expansion of the League than even Highby has 
proposed, but this idea of slow growth has recently found a slight 
bit of support in the Athenian decree concerning Sigeion which 
must be dated in 451/0 (see Hesperia, V [1936], no. 3, p. 360). 

Highby includes J. G., I?, 12/13 a, which also has a stoichedon 


* The forms of rho in J.G@., I, 19 are P and R, not R as shown in 
the editio minor of the Corpus. 
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line of 47 letters, as part of 7.G., I?, 10 (pp. 7 and 33). He 
quotes Nesselhauf as authority (p. 6, note 2) that 1.G., I’, 
12/13 6 cannot be so assigned. Nesselhauf’s reasons are not 
given, though they are said to depend on observations made in 
the Epigraphical Museum in Athens. I suspect that they have 
to do with the shape of the letter rho, which is written without 
a tail in J. G., I?, 12/13 6. But the same objection is valid also 
for I. G., I?, 12/13 a, in which the rho appears without the extra 
stroke. The forms of letters for these fragments are incorrectly 
indicated in the Corpus; rho is consistently P , not P. 

The latter part of the dissertation is given over to a successful 
refutation of Hans Schaefer’s “agonal” conception of the 
development of the Greek idea of ocvppayia, and Highby finds 
himself in agreement with the concept of federation as developed 
by J. A. O. Larsen in his recent studies in Classical Philology 
(XXVIII [1933], pp. 267-276; XXIX [1934], pp. 1-19). The 
final chapter offers a new argument for the date 471 for 
Themistokles’ flight from Greece. 

In view of the fact that the book is published in English, and 
that proof was read by the author during such time as was 
available in the midst of a journey to Greece and Anatolia, 
errors in typography are relatively few. Those that remain, 
so far as I have observed, are not misleading. In the text itself 
of I. G., I?, 10, one should perhaps make the correct readings 
¢p[o]<p>apxov in line 13 and [8]<é>yo in line 27. Hondius’ 


publication of Attic inscriptions is cited correctly as “ Novae 
Inscriptiones Atticae” on p. 6, but elsewhere (pp. vil, 33, 62) 
as “ Novae Inscriptiones Graecae.” A page of errata cares for 
most of the other typographical mistakes. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XLVIII. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 225. 


This volume, dedicated to the memory of Milman Parry, is 
opened by a paper in which Professor H. J. Rose discusses a 
number of passages from Latin poets: Catullus (45), Horace 
(Odes I, 23), Propertius (III, 24, 7-8), Consolatio ad Inviam 
(379), Manilius (II, 672; V, 542), Juvenal (V, 104; V, 143; 


*Cf. now W. A. Oldfather in Classical Studies Presented to Edward 
Capps (1936), pp. 268 ff. I should note that if, as Professor Rose thinks, 
Acme and Septimius face each other and his lucky side is left while hers 
is right, Love cannot “ shift from side to side” of the pair; both unlucky 
sides would be together as would both lucky sides. 
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VI, 157; VI, 223-4). The treatment of the “ imperfect propor- 
tion ” exemplified by the passage from Propertius is particularly 
interesting for the other illustrations of this figure which have 
been collected here. Professor Rose incidentally detects a lacuna 
in the anonymous fragment quoted in Tusc. Disp. I, 94. 

G. F. Else in a study entitled “The Terminology of the 
Ideas ” seeks to show that the Platonic ideas grow out of certain 
entities called Kinds, which are not abstractions but concrete 
elements of the moral and physical world. Since Plato comes 
to believe that the single characteristic token of the Kind can be 
grasped in its purity only by a mind free from the body, he makes 
it transcendent and then develops, as a preparation for grasping 
these ideas, a lower dialectic of which the subject matter is the 
kinds or classes in the natural world, e/8y rév dvrwv. The intro- 
duction of this “ lower dialectic ” Else finds in Parmenides 135 B 
where he believes that the «8y rv évrwv, which Parmenides says 
are necessary (135 B 6), must be different from the transcen- 
dent ideas of 185 A. It would be very strange for Plato to 
introduce thus without warning and in the same terminology a 
new and important philosophical conception; but that the «&y 
of 135 B are the same as those of 135 A is certain, for they are 
obviously open to the same objections («is ravra ra vuvdy Kat 
rovra aroBAePas, 135 B 6-7) and they are described in the same 
way (cf. pydé Spreitar cidos Exdorov . . . wy av id€ay Tov 
dvrwv éExdorou evar [B ff.] with ef ai iS€ar trav 
dvrwv Kal Tis Tu exacrov eidos [A 1 ff.]). Else says that 
7. is used of the transcendent idea “as a sort of apology for 
using eiSes and idéa in an unfamiliar context ” and on this basis 
thinks it proper for the «8», which Parmenides calls indispen- 
sable, not to be qualified by 7 since they are simply natural 
kinds. He has overlooked the 7 in 135 B 7 which by his own canon 
would make these the same as those of 135 A.2 The study as a 
whole is as unconvincing as this example of a crucial argument. 
Else ventures the interesting statement, for which no serious 
argument is offered, that the idéa rod dyafov in the Republic is 
not an “ Idea” at all. 


2The “canon” ftself is unacceptable. 7: emphasizes the objective 
existence of a “thing” and is no mere “apology or quotation mark.” 
Cf. Rep. 480 A: 7d Kaddv avéxecOar ws Te bv, Timaeus 51 B-C: 
dpa éoriv Trip éavrov ... dmep cai Bdéromev . . . mova 
éoriv . . . Gdda . . GANG ExdoToTe elval ri eldos 
éxdorou vonrév, To ovdév Gp’ hv Abyos. So Phaedo 65D: 


eivat Sixacov avrd ovdév; Where Else omits the last two words. Similar 


is Else’s notion that atrd xa6’ av7é means transcendent “only in myths 
and then only when the whole context or words like eiAc:xpivés or Oeiov 
make the meaning unmistakable.” Parmenides 133 C 3-6 is explicit 
refutation of this “rule” and Timaeus 51 C1 a good example of a case 
where it will not hold. 


a 
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J. A. Notopoulos writes on “The Divided Line of Plato’s 
Republic,” which he interprets as a symbol of the dynamism of 
thought. “Fully to understand Plato, who defines Being as 
Sivamis,” says the author, “we must include movement as a 
metaphysical factor in the divided line.” In the “ highest level ” 
of the Line, for example, he finds a perpetual movement of 
thought and a concomitant movement “of the pattern itself. 
In this pattern the Ideas are images of the Good. Thus the 
image vs. original motivation of movement is continuous even 
in the final segment of the Line.” For this Republic 532 C is 
cited as evidence; here as frequently in the essay it is difficult 
to find in the passage itself any support for the author’s 
interpretation. 

Professor W. C. Greene, who in the preceding volume of these 
Studies wrote on “ Fate, Good, and Evil in Early Greek Poetry,” 
now publishes a study of these ideas in Pre-Socratic philosophy. 
He finds efficient and formal causality in the various Pre-Socratic 
philosophies; and, although he concludes that Plato and Aris- 
totle were right in believing that the predecessors of Socrates 
failed to conceive of a final cause, he urges that these critics 
overlooked the notion of a living, divine causality which is 
implicit in each of the Pre-Socratic systems, while the full- 
fledged teleology of Diogenes of Apollonia is simply ignored by 
Aristotle. The Pre-Socratics, Professor Greene holds, estab- 
lished—though unconsciously—the limits of the ethics of nat- 
uralism ; the teleological bias of Plato and Aristotle was not the 
outcome of Pre-Socratic speculation on physis but of a fusion 
of early religion with the a priori reasoning of Parmenides and 
the Pythagoreans. A study of these same ideas in Greek tragedy 
is promised by the author; this should prove to be illuminating 
for the notion of causality in the crucial fifth century. Free and 
critical as Professor Greene is, he cannot entirely escape the 
Aristotelian influence which has formed our whole conception 
of cause; yet he fully appreciates the fact that the Aristotelian 
analysis of causal factors is not to be projected back upon Pre- 
Socratic thought as a canon by which to judge the early thinkers. 
Perhaps in the study of early literature lies our only means of 
appreciating the possibility of a conception of causality which 
is not merely an embryonic form of Aristotelianism. 

Brooks Otis in a detailed study of the Argumenta of the so- 
called Lactantius establishes a common archetype for the MSS 
Cv mwe8MNU and argues that the relationship of the MSS is as 
valid for Ovid as for Lactantius. As a result of this he contends 
1) that M is not the most excellent but the most doctored Ovidian 
text, 2) that « must be given as much weight as the whole con- 
sensus of Z' (== MNU7B), 3) that the consensus of NU is to be 
preferred to M and is at least equal to the consensus MB, 4) that 
7 is an equal of e, 5) that the first hand of U is to be preferred 
to N. 
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Robert Schlaifer writes on “ Greek Theories of Slavery from 
Homer to Aristotle.” He finds that by the middle of the fifth 
century three general assumptions underlay the Greek attitude 
toward slavery: 1) certain tasks are fit only for slaves, 2) certain 
men are fit for these tasks alone, 3) all barbarians fall within 
this class of men. Plato and Aristotle then sought to explain 
the bases of the last two assumptions. Treatment of the ancient 
criticism of the institution is necessarily brief because of the 
paucity of the surviving evidence. 

Professor Joshua Whatmough publishes a new Raetic inscrip- 
tion of the Sondrio group. This is a retrograde inscription on 
the lip of the beak of a bronze flagon; it was found in an Iron 
Age cemetery at Castaneda and shows, according to Professor 
Whatmough, that the Sondrio alphabet is distributed over a 
territory wider than was hitherto known, although he adds that 
the place of discovery is no guarantee of the provenience of such 


an object. 
HAROLD CHERNISS. 


Tur JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


Otro SxutscH. Prosodische und metrische Gesetze der Iamben- 
kiirzung (Forschungen zur griechischen und lateinischen 
Grammatik herausgegeben von Paul Kretschmer und Wil- 
helm Kroll, 10. Heft). Goettingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1934. Pp. 98. Reichsmark 5.50. 


With a critical discernment heightened by extensive knowledge 
of the work of previous investigators, Otto Skutsch examines the 
text of Plautus in order to solve two questions concerning iambic 
shortening: (1) Is a word-ending ever a brevis brevians? Or, to 
phrase it differently, do we find iambic shortening of the types 
sémper hoc dd me and sempér hic ad mé? (2) Are there any 
places in the dialogue-verses of Plautus from which iambic 
shortening is barred ? 

To the first question Skutsch gives the answer that a word- 
ending may be a brevis brevians, but only when the gap between 
it and the following word is bridged by synaloepha. In reply to 
the second question, he proves by a statistical study that iambic 
shortening is not excluded from any place in the verse. 

While the same patient care is expended on every part of this 
investigation, the answer to the first question is less firmly 
grounded than that to the second. The data which Skutsch 
presents warrant, to be sure, his conclusion that a word-ending 
can be a brevians when the gap between it and the brevianda is 
bridged by synaloepha; i.e., that the following types of iambic 
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shortening occur: éripe éx ore (Sti. 718) ; exéo hdc ornatu quo 
vides (Cas. 932). However, they do not, as it seems to me, 
warrant his conclusion that a word-ending can be a brevians only 
under these conditions. 

The investigation is at this point involved in difficulties. It 
runs afoul of the problem whether, as Leo affirms but Lindsay 
denies, synaloepha of -uws and of -is occurs. If Skutsch is right 
in his conclusion that a word-ending may be a brevis brevians 
only when the gap between it and the following word is bridged 
by synaloepha, Leo’s position is strengthened. However, this 
conclusion rests in part on the assumption that Leo’s position is 
correct. It depends in part, also, on such hypotheses as the 
following: that apocope of e may occur in necne (Mil. 1051) 
and saepe (Pers. 848); that tzllud may have the length of two 
morae (T’rin. 258) ; that quidquid may be pyrrhic or else may 
consist of two words (Merc. 337); that numquid (Merc. 282) 
may be pyrrhic. 

Furthermore this conclusion is reached by the aid of rather 
extensive emendation, a procedure which is open to question. In 
justice to Skutsch it should, however, be stated that in nearly 
every instance the emendation is slight or else is necessary or 
arguable because of some irregularity not connected with iambic 
shortening and that in most instances both conditions are found. 

The second part of the book disproves the theories of Jach- 
mann (Studia prosodiaca, Marburg, 1912), some of which are 
shared by other scholars, concerning special restrictions in the 
use of iambic shortening in the penultimate and the antepe- 
nultimate thesis of iambic and trochaic verses with masculine 
ending, in the arsis preceding the caesura of the iambic senarius 
or the diaeresis of the trochaic septenarius, and in both thesis 
and arsis of descending proceleusmatics. Skutsch demonstrates 
with the aid of statistics that iambic shortening was not par- 
ticularly avoided in any part of the dialogue verses of Plautus 
and that its rarity in certain places is due to the rarity of reso- 
lution in those places. 

A few generalizations are tentatively proposed at the end of 
the book. In spite of an unconvincing argumentum ex silentio 
which they include, they deserve to be pondered by Plautine 
scholars. 

That Plautus did not consciously follow a rule of iambic 
shortening is indicated, Skutsch thinks, by the fact that no such 
tule has come down to us. Had such a law existed, it would, 
he says, have reached Varro from Accius and been transmitted 
to later grammarians. That, on the other hand, in this de- 
parture from the technique of his Greek models, Plautus relied 
upon his ear alone, is thinkable only on the assumption that a 
syllable which had undergone iambic shortening possessed the 
same quantity as a syllable which was short normally. Now 
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Jachmann, who holds that iambic shortening was avoided in the 
crucial places in the verse—that is, near the end of the verse or 
near the caesura or the diaeresis—concludes that iambic shorten- 
ing obscured the rhythm and for that reason was shunned in 
these places. If the assumption that these positions are crucial 
is correct—and the assumption is greatly favored by the demon- 
stration in the present study of the rare occurrence in them of 
resolution—their tolerance of iambic shortening indicates that 
syllables thus shortened did not differ in quantity from other 
short syllables. 

The reason for Plautus’ introduction of iambic shortening 
into his verse Skutsch finds in his striving after coincidence of 
word- and verse-accent. ‘Taking iambic shortening over from 
the Latin of every-day speech, the poet in a few instances car- 
ried the practice farther than it was carried there. Skutsch 
stresses, finally, his conviction that the quantitative nature of 
Plautus’ verse was not impaired by its introduction. 

In its method of procedure and in the critical keenness, the 
broad scholarship, and the unbounded patience with detail which 
it manifests, this book is worthy of the son of Franz Skutsch. 
It is a contribution to the critical study of Plautus, as well as to 
our knowledge of early Latin verse. The author discusses many 
individual passages in Plautus and also a smaller number in 
Terence, reference to which is facilitated by an Index Locorum. 
I have detected only one misprint: “ Dass nunc betont ist” (p. 
11) for “ Dass hune betont ist.” 

Otto Skutsch’s readers will look forward with much interest 
to his fulfillment of the promise implied in note 2 of pp. 12-13: 
“Den Grund fiir die prosodische Besonderheit der Bakcheen 
und Kretiker sehe ich darin, dass in einer Andante keine Alle- 
groformen passen. Wie weit ein bewusster Formwille vorliegt, 
ist schwer zu entscheiden. Das Verhialtnis zwischen formeller 
Gegebenheit und stilistischer Haltung hoffe ich einmal in 
grosserem Zusammenhang behandeln zu kéonnen.” 


Auicze F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


A. Gellii Noctium Atticarum Liber I, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Haze, Marta Hornssy, Ph. D. Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co.; London, Longmans, Green, and Co. (Dub- 
lin Univ. Press Series). Pp. lxvi + 227. 

As the author truly says, no adequate commentary on Aulus 


Gellius exists in any language. How much time and labor such 
a work would demand is shown by Dr. Hornsby’s 165 pages of 
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notes, exclusive of the introduction (a good part of which would 
be included in a commentary) and indices. She used the text 
of the L. C. L. translation (with permission of the publishers), 
which she kindly speaks of as satisfying a long-felt want. The 
translator could wish that the want had been sufficient to make 
a second impression necessary after eight years and so give an 
opportunity for correcting the slips and oversights which seem 
to be inevitable in a first printing. Yet Gellius gives us an 
abundance of material which makes him worth reading and 
studying. A former classmate of the reviewer, later a distin- 
guished professor of classical philology, at one time used to read 
a chapter of the Attic Nights daily before going to bed, a habit 
which might be recommended, not as soporific but as thought- 
inspiring. Some of the slips in the Loeb edition Dr. Hornsby 
has silently or courteously corrected, others she has mercifully 
overlooked. It seems worthy of note that there is not an ill- 
natured criticism in the entire volume. 

The notes are very complete, possibly too all-inclusive for a 
final commentary but an admirable foundation for one; the 
author does not, as commentators so often do, dodge difficulties. 
Especially interesting are some of the longer notes, e. g. on pp. 
65, 111, 148, 183, 184, and 198; but the whole book may be read 
with pleasure and profit. In the introduction the life and times 
of Gellius and the text are fully discussed and, with particular 
sanity and good judgment, the sources. “ The tirade against the 
Chaldaeans ” seems a somewhat odd characterization of what is 
in fact a complete reductio ad absurdum of a superstition which 
still finds enough believers to call for a syndicated article on 
“Your Daily Horoscope ” in our morning newspapers. Whether 
the speech may or may not safely be imputed to Favorinus, 
Gellius certainly says plainly enough that he took it from that 
philosopher. The language of Gellius is so fully treated that it 
seems ungracious to ask for more; but some additions might 
have been made from E. Yoder’s Pennsylvania dissertation 
(Philadelphia, 1928) on the position of possessive and demon- 
strative adjectives and from L. Delmasso’s “ Aulo Gellio Lessico- 
grafo” (Riv. di Filol., 1935; cf. Gudeman, Phil. Woch., 1935, 
pp. 1217 ff.). 

P. 51, the translation of elegantia in the Loeb is unfortunate, 
if it suggests the artificial writing of the age. It is rather the 
quality ascribed to Julius Caesar by Cicero (Brutus, 75, 261) and 
Quintilian (x, 1, 114), i.e. the careful choice of words which re- 
sults in distinction of style. Cf. Gell., I, 10,4. To negotiorum 
(p. 53) might be added Canius’ otiandi non negotiandi causa 
(Cic., Off., ili, 14, 58). On geometrica (p. 54) see A. L. L., x, p. 
240; that form is perhaps made still more probable by the occur- 
rence of dialectica in the same sentence, although the latter word 
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has no variant corresponding to geometria. In the note on claris- 
simum virum (p. 63), perfectissimus (spectabilis) and allustris 
need fuller explanation to cover the usage “ of imperial times ” 
(see Amm., vol. i, L. C. L., p. xxviii), and “ within the equestrian 
order” does not apply to the fourth century. Sidus (p. 64) 
probably means “sun”; cf. Amm., xv, 10, 2, and especially 
Pliny, NV. H., ii, 13, hic (i.e. sol) reliqua sidera occultat. On 
Corinthium (p. 110) Gellius’ explanation of the origin of the 
proverb seems at least as probable as that of Strabo. To the 
note on édvoroyvwpove. (p. 113) might be added Amm., xv, 8, 16. 
Matre Evandri (p. 124) has always seemed to the reviewer a 
humourous superlative of antiquus; Evander is typical of anti- 
quity (Hor., 8. i, 3, 91) and his mother carries us back a genera- 
tion. The expression is used also by Ammianus (xxx, 4, 12) and 
neither there nor in Gellius does there seem to be any other 
ground for not using “ Evander” alone. Verbis praesentibus 
(p. 125) doubtless means “ present-day language,” but the com- 
mon meaning of praesens gives that sense, and it seems more 
than doubtful whether the force of the word as used of mag- 
istrates has any bearing on its significance. Praesens in that 
usage is perhaps not too clear (see Amm., vol. i, L.C.L., p. 
Xxxlli), but it certainly seems superfluous in Amm., xiv, 1, 10 
to say that Thalassius was praetorian prefect “actually in 
office,” and the meaning “at court” suits Lamprid., Sev., 32 
equally well; better in fact, for how could one give a successor 
to a man who was not actually in office? On p. 127 A. A. 
Howard’s classic study of the “ Aulos” (Harv. Stud. Class. 
Phil., iv, 1893) might well have been cited. On p. 143 con- 
sultation of Dr. Van Deman’s Atrium Vestae (“ the last word on 
the subject ” according to Platner and Ashby’s Topog. Dict. of 
Ancient Rome) or of the Dictionary itself would have modified 
the note on that monument; and consultation of the latter, the 
note on Janus medius on p. 164. 

The above notes are merely evidence that the book has been 
read with care. It is an excellent and valuable contribution, and 
it is to be hoped that the author will continue to the end what 
would be a long and difficult task, but proportionally interesting 
and helpful. The proof-reading seems to have been very carefully 
done. The reviewer notes only converrebat for converrebant on 
p- 52; he had added “ tabus ” on p. xiv, but on reaching p. 129 
found that the author prefers that spelling. 


JOHN C. ROLFE. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Mario UNTERSTEINER. Sofocle (studio critico). Firenze, “ La 
Nuova Italia,” 1935. Vol. 1, pp. 640; vol. 2 (bibliography 
and notes), pp. 173. 


In this study Professor Untersteiner devotes himself to an 
account of the purpose which motivated Sophocles in his writing 
and to the development of that purpose. Sophocles, he holds, 
intended to show how the individual finds and fulfils himself in 
the world. He can do so only by setting human reason and spirit 
against the apparently irrational order of things and conquering 
this by rising to a height of experience in which reason and 
feeling, man and god, fuse to absorb all differences and the 
individual is complete. This cannot happen, however, until the 
irrational aspect of the world (l’asswrdo) represented by an 
individual (Tiresias, Iole) or an event (the supposed death of 
Orestes, the involuntary sin of Oedipus) has been accepted and 
lived through. In his first chapter Professor Untersteiner 
traces the development of the individual in Greek literature up 
to Sophocles. In the second chapter (which is by far the 
longest) he analyzes at length the seven tragedies in an endeavor 
to show how each successive protagonist comes nearer to the 
ideal until the process begun in the Ajaz is fulfilled in the 
Oedipus at Colonus and the most gifted and experienced of 
Sophocles’ heroes dies a god. The plays are discussed in the 
order laid down in a short and sensible chapter on chronology, 
which follows. The author next discusses the relation of Sopho- 
cles to his contemporaries and in the fourth and last chapter 
recapitulates and elaborates the conclusions reached in the 
analysis. Here he attempts to show how Sophocles adapted the 
traditions of the Greek stage to his purpose; how he met the 
religious and ethical problems; and, once more, how his work 
culminates in the self-realization of the individual. 

On this difficult thesis Professor Untersteiner has brought to 
bear an impressive familiarity not only with Sophocles and 
ancient literature but also with modern authorities, whom he 
treats with the most winning fairness and courtesy. He has 
used care and skill to make his theories consistent, although 
contradictions occasionally appear. In vol. 2, p. 119, note 12 he 
deals at length with “le molteplici innovazioni fatte dal Poeta 
riguardo a particolari delle leggende prese a trattare”; yet he 
tells us (vol. 1, p. 512) that Sophocles “non altera quasi in 
nulla il mito.” However, the basis for judgment must be, not 
the consistency of the thesis with itself, but its consistency with 
Sophocles. And here two objections must be urged which seem 
to be fatal. In the first place the whole structure is built up, 
bit by bit, out of an insistent series of exaggerated interpreta- 
tions. When Electra justifies Agamemnon and herself to 
Clytaemnestra (Hl. 558-609), she is demonstrating “ che cosa é 
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la vita” (vol. 1, p. 287). Polynices’ wy wei? & py Se (Oecd. 
Col., 1442) means “non tirar in campo incessantamente una 
nuova idea tua personale, che voglia dominare e convincere la 
mia individualita” (vol. 2, p. 111, note 191). In Hl. 685 
Aapmpds, maou Tois éxei oéBas means that “la vita é 
giovinezza, somma cosa, e si palesa nello splendore del corpo” 
(vol. 1, p. 291). In Oed. Col., 608 the gods become “ l’assoluto ” 
(vol. 2, p. 122, note 28). Even the guard in the Antigone is 
_—. not by his awkward predicament, but by Life (vol. 
1, p. 103). 

As a result of this spiritual interpretation of every stray line 
and casual assent in Sophocles, the individual that so painfully 
emerges is no flesh and blood character at all. And this is the 
second objection. The author’s thesis sometimes leads to illumi- 
nation. His representation of Deianira as the wise but passive 
beauty whose one effort to act is fatal; of Jole as a second such 
beauty beginning to repeat Deianira’s own history; of Creon in 
all his appearances as one whose logic, good as it is, must fail 
because there is no humanity behind it; all this, and much else, 
is good. But to make Heracles in his torment long for annihila- 
tion “in un’ ansia delirante di spiritualita ” (vol. 1, p. 254) is 
surely to exaggerate. To build on a vague hypothesis as to what 
Oedipus secretly told Theseus is perilous. It is even worse to 
make Oedipus curse his sons because they have not realized the 
fulness of répyis (vol. 1, p. 611), to contrast Orestes and Electra 
as “ cervello e sentimento ” (vol. 1, p. 309), “il non-essere ” and 
“essere” (vol. 1, p. 312), to make Odysseus in the Ajaz not a 
character but “a rivelazione della verita” (vol. 1, p. 92). Pro- 
fessor Untersteiner extracts from the Greek what never was 
there; for the clash of wills, even the clash of motives within a 
single will, he substitutes a struggle of antitheses. He himself 
admits that, instead of men, we thus have Man (vol. 1, p. 627). 
But this is to take away Sophocles’ famous portrayal of character 
and face us instead with a procession of pale abstractions 
burdened with the metaphysics of the nineteenth century. From 
this ordeal issues a poet whom few will recognize. 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE. 
Bryn Mawr 


H. I. Brett. Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. 30. Price $.75. 
There has been such a wealth of discoveries in the Biblical 


field during the past few years and they have in general been 
published so promptly that a survey of the import and present 
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trends of the interpretation from one of the most distinguished 
scholars in the field is most welcome. Naturally the most space 
is devoted to the Beatty Papyri, the most important discovery 
of all time for the text study of the Bible, for it carries back 
over a century our knowledge of the text of the various books 
represented in the fragments. 

Dr. Bell recognizes that the last word has not been said in the 
interpretation of these fragments. More has been done on the 
New Testament fragments than on the Old, and so his survey 
and criticism are there more searching. Many subjects are 
touched on in this discussion, notably the evidence for the origi- 
nal text, the order of the books, the date of composition, and the 
inclusion or exclusion of works of doubtful authenticity. 

Perhaps on this last point, the inclusion of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles in the codex of the Epistles of Paul, more weight should 
have been given to the progressive crowding of the text on the 
pages of the manuscript after the scribe had passed the middle. 
This implies that the scribe believed he had more text to copy 
than space on which to copy it. This crowding continues to the 
very end of the preserved leaves; it is hardly possible to explain 
why he should do this, if he knew that approximately six leaves 
would be left blank at the end. I believe we must accept that 
the Pastoral Epistles were originally in the manuscript. As the 
space was inadequate on the leaves needed to match the begin- 
ning of the manuscript, it is best to assume that extra leaves 
were added. 

Dr. Bell rightly assumes that the great value of the Old Testa- 
ment fragments lies in the fact that many of them antedate the 
Hezapla of Origen. Yet accommodation to the Hebrew and 
other text corruptions are found even in the oldest fragments. 
At present only the general resemblance to the text of the Alex- 
andrinus manuscript as against the Vaticanus has been noted. 
The same tendency is found in the pre-Christian fragment of 
Deuteronomy published by C. H. Roberts (Manchester, 1936). 
Full publication and study of all these will add much to our 
knowledge. 

Naturally the fragment of a new Gospel published by Bell 
and Skeat (British Museum, 1935) comes in for further discus- 
sion. The date early in the second century A.D. is insisted 
upon and thus the Gospel of John is defended both in its first 
century origin and in the general reliability of its text, for John 
is unquestionably a chief source of this unknown Gospel. 

Other fragments briefly treated are the Fourth Gospel in the 
John Rylands Library, Tatian’s Diatessaron from Dura-Europus, 
the Michigan Shepherd of Hermas, and the Hamburg Acta 
Pauli. 

In conclusion, the antiquity of the codex, the date of intro- 
duction of Christianity into Middle Egypt, and the indivisibility 
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of Papyrology as a study are touched on in a brief but illumi- 
nating fashion. 

The reviewer can commend both the scholarship and the sane 
judgment of the author. 


H. A. SANDERS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


WALDE. Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Dritte 
neu bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. Hormann. 9. Lieferung. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winters Uniwersitatsbuchhandlung, 1936. 


The eighth fascicle of this work was briefly reviewed in this 
Journal, LVII (1936), p. 225. The present fascicle covers hérés 
to 1s and in its 80 pages (641-720) corresponds to 31 pages (363- 
393 incl.) of the second edition. Nearly every article is increased 
in length: examples are those on hodié, homd, honor, hybrida, 
1acio, 1ecur, 1évinus, ignominia, igndscd, imperd, incolumis, in- 
dulged, inditiae, intestinus, is. I note important new views in 
the articles on indnis, ingrud, insoléscé, interpres. Among new 
articles are those on heus, hirpex, historia, ibis, ididta, impendium, 
impetigo, interpold, intervallum, invided, involé, Inuus, ipsillés. 

A few special points: Under heri, Hofmann refers to my 
argument in Lang., VI, p. 315, but he has somewhat misunder- 
stood it. Under himdnus, the discussion of the length of the 
first vowel seems to me rather confused and not very enlighten- 
ing; perhaps no enlightenment is possible. Under ibi, Hofmann 
accepts a recent view of Walde that it corresponds to Greek ézi, 
with change of the vowel in the proclitic position. The caption 
form ic6 is given, and icio and icd are regarded as false forms. 
I wonder if this verb really had any inherited present and if the 
present icit (Plautus, Lucretius) was not made from the homo- 
nymous perfect, and thence a few other forms of the present 
stem; for a perfect icit would hardly be formed from a present 
icit: cf. dicit dixit, diicit diait, and on the other hand vincitt 
vicit, relinquit reliquit. The formation most similar is visit, 
present and perfect, which is not a radical verb but has a con- 
sonantal suffix in the present stem. 

The discussion of the suffix in idem is good and also the ex- 
planation of identidem as from idem et tdem (given in the second 
edition as an alternative to idem itidem, which is properly re- 
jected by Hofmann). In writing ignéminia and similar words 
with long initial vowel (cf. also under in- “un”), Hofmann 
seems to accept Priscian’s dictum (II, 82, 7, Keil) that vowels 
were long before gn (cf. also Hofmann in Stolz, Lat. Gr.®, pages 
104-5), but this view is now generally rejected (cf. Sommer, 
Hdb. d. lat, Laut- u. Formenl.?, page 121, and Buck, Comp. 
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Gram. of Greek and Latin, page 94, as well as the orthography in 
Meillet’s larger recent works). Oscan -en “from” is mentioned 
under imus, in, and inde, but it is only under inde that Brug- 
mann’s view is given (and rejected, though it is the most satis- 
factory). Words beginning with ins- in the second edition are 
now printed correctly with ins-; why the older books neglected to 
mark “ hidden ” quantities, even where the length was definitely 
Known, has always been a mystery to me. 

I can say no more than what I have said in reviews of previous 
fascicles, that the work is indispensable to the serious student of 
Latin, and indeed of etymology in many portions of the Indo- 
European field. 


RoLtanp G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


MerepiItH Panhellenism in Aristophanes. 
Planograph. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1936. Pp. 
ix +106. 


This reviewer ventures far from his own field to commend an 
excellent and interesting book. 

The nature of the study is well described in the author’s pref- 
ace. “The present inquiry was begun as an examination of the 
various comedies in chronological order in an endeavor to trace 
the growth and development of Aristophanes’ political creed. . . 
But it was soon discovered that the poet’s views did not so much 
grow or develop . . . as only vary in the emphasis with which 
they were set forth. . . It was found that an allegorical pass- 
age in the Lysistrata contained a fairly complete synopsis of the 
poet’s whole political faith.” The book “is a detailed discus- 
sion of the pertinent matter of the Lysistrata, in which the other 
comedies have been laid under heavy but incidental contribution 
to explain and illustrate a most significant but much misunder- 
stood passage.” 

Aristophanes alone had the courage to voice publicly the sub- 
merged popular longing for peace. He was opposed to the policy 
of the probuli and to the oligarchic plans for peace. In his own 
programme he proved himself both Panhellenist and patriot. He 
proposed compromise and reconciliation as the way to peace, with 
the joint leadership of Athens and Sparta as the ultimate 
solution. 

The heart of the author’s study is the examination and inter- 
pretation of the allegory of the carded fleece and civic web, 
through which the poet sets forth his suggestions of reform to 
follow peace. For domestic reform Aristophanes proposes to 
banish both sycophants and clubs (which proves conclusively his 
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absolute political independence), and, anticipating a similar sug- 
gestion in the Frogs, to re-enfranchise debtors and enfranchise 
metics and loyal foreign residents on condition of andragathia. 
In the passage dealing with imperial reform, apoikiai is inter- 
preted by reference to the contemporary Thucydides and Ando- 
cides as meaning all cities which acknowledged the leadership of 
Athens. And Aristophanes is proposing, not Hinheitsstaat (Be- 
loch, Busolt, Meyer, van Leeuwen, Ferguson), not the transfu- 
sion to Athens of new blood from the subject cities (Wilamo- 
witz), but a revival of the Confederacy of Delos and the policy of 
Cimon (Whibley, and less clearly Croiset) and, more specifically, 
the assembling at Athens of a federal council. At the end of 
the allegorical passage the cloak which is to be woven for the 
Demos is a chlaina, which in Aristophanes symbolizes prosperity ; 
and the Demos “ is not the corrupt creature of Cleon in the first 
part of the Knights, but the royal figure of its concluding 
climax.” 

There is a select bibliography of four pages, no index, but a 
very full table of contents. 

The author tentatively promises other articles to come, dealing 
with topics of an allied nature. One hopes the promise will be 
fulfilled. 


ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Str WILLIAM CRAIGIE AND JAMES R. Huusert. A Dictionary 
of American English on historical principles, Part I, A- 
Baggage. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
xii-+ 216. $4.00. 


The reviewer of this, the first instalment of a monumental 
work, is faced at the outset with a peculiar difficulty. The edi- 
tors named above are those whose names appear on the front 
cover (which also serves as the title-page of Part I) and on the 
spine. The Part under review also includes, however, a title- 
page for the work as a whole, and this title-page reads as follows: 


“A Dictionary of American English on historical principles, 
edited by Sir William Craigie, . . . with the collaboration of 
James R. Hulbert, . . . George Watson, Associate Editor, Mit- 
ford M. Mathews, Assistant Editor, Allen Walker Read, Assistant 
Renter...” 


Who are the editors of the Part under review, and what is the 
relationship between them? Are Professors Craigie and Hulbert 
jointly and equally responsible for Part I? And did the other 
editors also do work on this Part, or has their editorial labor been 
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confined to other Parts, yet to be published? The present re- 
viewer finds himself unable to answer these questions and is 
moved to protest that so important a piece of research has been 
issued in such a manner that its authorship is left uncertain. 
The circular letter from the publishers which accompanies the 
instalment unluckily sheds no light on the questions raised 
above, but it gives us much interesting information about the 
undertaking. Thus we are informed that the dictionary “ will 
be issued in Parts, manufacture and publication of the Parts to 
extend through a period of years. The Dictionary will comprise 
between 20 and 25 Parts. It is our hope to be able to publish 
four Parts a year ... Five Parts will make a Volume. ... 
All the reading and compilation have been done from A to Z. 
Approximately a million cards are on file in the Dictionary 
office, each one containing a dated quotation showing the use of 
a word....” From the Preface we learn further that the 
work includes “not only words or phrases which are clearly or 
apparently of American origin, or have greater currency here 
than elsewhere, but also every word denoting something which 
has a real connection with the development of the country and 
the history of its people.” On the other hand, “the end of the 
nineteenth century has been selected as a fitting point at which 
to terminate the admission of new words. . . . It has also been 
found necessary to restrict the inclusion of slang and dialect 
words to those which are of early date and special prominence. 
” Moreover vast numbers of words are omitted because 
there is nothing especially American about them (as the indefi- 
nite article a). This very limitation, however, helps “in ex- 
hibiting clearly those features by which” American speech “i 
distinguished from that of England and the rest of the English- 
speaking world.” The other restrictions in scope are to be 
regretted but could hardly have been avoided, for time and money 
were restricted too. One must agree, besides, that “in a work 
of this nature ... it is not necessary to deal, otherwise than 
exceptionally, with pronunciation and etymology” (Preface, p. 
vi). Nevertheless in words like after, the usual American pro- 
nunciation of which differs from that heard in the received 
standard of British speech, some indication of the American 
usage would seem imperative, and one is astonished to find such 
differences ignored in the work under review. A historical dic- 
tionary which fails to take pronunciation into account must also 
fail, of course, to explain some of the word-forms which it 
records. Thus in the article Africa the spelling Africky ap- 
pears ; the editors mark this with a [sic], as if it were a mistake! 
Another restriction hardly justifiable is that to decent speech. 
Thus the familiar Americanism ass ‘ arse’ is omitted, although 
ass ‘donkey’ is duly recorded! The Oxford English Diction- 
ary, upon which the work under review is modeled, suffered only 
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a partial expurgation; in the Dictionary of American English, 
if we may judge by its first instalment, Bowdler (or, better, 
Comstock) will reign supreme. Along with this attitude goes a 
certain euphemistic tendency, exemplified in the term colloquial. 
The editors distinguish two grades of colloquialism; the lower 
grade seems identical with the vulgarism of ordinary English 
speech. 

Let me add a few remarks on matters of detail. The ety- 
mologies suggested for ain’t and an’t are phonetically weak, since 
the loss of r before nt is without parallels; these forms go with 
cain’t and can’t in their phonetic development (see Philological 
Quarterly, III, p. 215). An entry any more would make it pos- 
sible to include the use recorded in American Speech, VI, p. 460. 
The meaning ‘on horseback’ recorded for aboard is surely 
humorous, not serious. The spellings offence and defence (p. 
77) are departures from American usage. The last quotation 
given for admire at ‘ wonder at’ is dated 1865, but the meaning 
is not marked obsolete. The fact that afternoons adv. is a geni- 
tive (not a plural ) in origin might well have been noted. The 
Arlington sheep was hardly so named from the village but rather 
from the estate of George Washington Parke Custis, the stepson 
of George Washington; note the quotation of 1809. Now and 
then the editors break through their self-imposed limits; thus 
all over ‘ everywhere’ is entered, although its earliest occurrence 
is dated 1904. 

What has been said above in adverse criticism weighs but 
little when set against the many solid merits of this dictionary. 
We have here a study of the American (as distinguished from the 
British) vocabulary done on a bigger scale and with a greater 
degree of scientific rigor than any of its predecessors can boast 
of. The dictionary upon its completion will take its place among 
the fundamental works on the history of our culture, indeed (so 
the philologist is tempted to say) as the chief of these. The 
publishers have brought out the first instalment in a form so 
worthy that it is a delight to read and to behold. All who have 
taken part in this undertaking are to be congratulated upon the 
first fruits. May it have a financial success not too incom- 
mensurate with its success as a work of scholarship. 


Kemp MALONE. 
THe JoHNs HopxKINs UNIVERSITY. 


DO OCOVUS et FS « 


NOTICES. 


Die Adjektiva bei Menander von Karl Klaus. Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz, 1936. Pp. xvi + 160. 


This is an extremely useful conspectus of all adjectives found 
in Menander, including the old fragments and Monostichot. The 
author has utilized previous studies of the vocabulary of Men- 
ander and has added to or corrected them in some cases. It is to 
be hoped that he will find means to publish his work on nouns 
and verbs as well. In his summary and conclusions many interest- 
ing facts appear. The opinion that Menander’s work bears very 
little relation to that of Aristophanes is confirmed when we find 
only 1.5 per cent of his adjectives previously attested in comedy 
alone, whereas 20 per cent are not found elsewhere in comedy 
and 9.3 per cent are previously attested only in prose. 

The author often follows Wilamowitz in his translations. 
Unfortunately they do not always do justice to Menander, blunt- 
ing the sharpness of his characterization. It is perverse to note 
that roracrixdv is hapax legomenon while translating “ Hinfalle 
hat die Dirne.” Onesimus uses other words in -rxos that are 
philosophic. This is his own pseudo-philosophic coinage and 
should be translated by a similar bit of unfamiliar jargon, say 
“jutuitious ” or the like. By translating zavovpyws xaxonOws 
(Zp., 318) as an admiring exclamation, we miss Onesimus’ quick 
shift from admiration to suspicion of Habrotonon’s unscrupulous 
and unmannerly methods. Again érotyws should have the meaning 
attested by Hesychius “ promptly,” not “ gern.” Compare Span- 
ish pronto for the semantic development. 

When a passage is obviously reminiscent, this fact seems im- 
portant enough to make other data unnecessary. Compare Fp., 
526: averimAnktos Biw with Eur.,Or., 922 : dxépasos, 
dveriAnrrov Biov; and Perik., 688 f.: wadia with 
Kur., H. F., 631 f.: déw AaBov ye efodrkidas xepoiv, vais ds 
épérAgw. But Klaus does not list éféAxua among the adjectives, 
as I should be inclined to. In any case it is clear that this book 
will be most helpful in the interpretation of Menander. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. L. A. Post. 


WoLFGANG SCHADEWALDT. Sophokles und Athen. Frankfurt, 
Klostermann Verlag, 1935. Pp. 23. (Wissenschaft und 
Gegenwart, No. 7.) 

In this inaugural address delivered at the University in Leip- 
zig the author tries to explain what it was in the work of 


Sophocles that made him the “ darling of Athens.” The answer 
is not startlingly novel. “ Die Tragédie des Sophokles wusste 
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dem Volk sein tieferes Sein im vergrésserten Massstab des 
Helden, gedeutet an den Gestalten der alten Kunde, vor Augen 
zu fiihren.” Such a solution gains meaning only by analysis of 
the poet’s conception of the heroic; and, consequently, it is with 
such an analysis that the author has concerned himself. The 
tragic hero, he finds, is for Sophocles characterized by a soul 
that wavers between the restraint which is the result of social 
attachment and the wilfulness that ever threatens to burst the 
bonds of love and friendship. The hero, devoted entirely to his 
purpose, does not understand the every-day world, and the world 
casts him out; but he, even seeing the destruction which is the 
necessary fruit of his action, scorns the safety of baseness. 
Hence even the gods do not debase him when they destroy him. 

Schadewaldt follows Reinhardt in distinguishing between an 
earlier and later attitude of Sophocles. After the Oedipus Rex 
the “hero” is supplanted by the “ noble man” (yevvaiov 760s). 
This change is connected with the collapse of the old morality 
after the plague as it is reported by Thucydides. On the ad- 
mission of the author this theory requires further proof, which 
is promised for the future. The “hero” of the earlier Sopho- 
cles is also related to the Thucydidean sketch of Athenian char- 
acter. This analysis is, to my mind, hard to reconcile with the 
Oedipus Rex, and it seems to have no concern for the structural 
peculiarities of the Ajax; but here too enlightenment may come 
with Professor Schadewaldt’s fuller treatment. 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. HAROLD CHERNISS. 


Kemp Matong. Widsith. London, Methuen and Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiii + 202. 

Professor Kemp Malone’s Widsith is the outcome of a good 
deal of searching independent study combined with the results 
obtained by a long series of earlier investigators. In an intro- 
duction Professor Malone gives a general description of the poem 
and deals with the composition, interpolations, measurement, 
and proportion, the author, language, metre, rime, parallels. 
After this thorough introduction there follows the text, with 
textual variants and extremely instructive footnotes. The bib- 
liography is exhaustive and the glossary of proper names contains 
not only the opinions and findings of the editor’s predecessors, 
but also, to a great extent, the results of Professor Malone’s own 
research. And if a good deal of this material will, by necessity, 
remain hypothetical and controversial, one must state that the 
editor advances our knowledge on these matters considerably. 
On the whole the book shows very fine critical judgment, sound 
conservatism (e. g. in dealing with interpolations), as well as a 
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courageous attempt—often rewarded by success—to solve 
problems hitherto unsolved. One wonders if the metrical struc- 
ture of the poem would not have stood out more clearly in case 
Heusler’s system (in Deutsche Versgeschichte) had been used 
for a metrical transcription of the poem. It might be worthwhile 
to treat the matter of vocabulary in a more exhaustive way, with 
comparative material, so that results for problems of style and 
literary type might be obtained. As it stands, Professor Malone’s 
edition of Widsith is an admirable piece of work; if in the future 
much progress is made in our knowledge of this Old English 
poem, the present editor’s contributions, judging from what he 
has achieved, will be the most important ones. That Widsith is a 
continual problem for Professor Malone is shown by his recent 
note, “ Widsith: Addenda and Corrigenda” in Modern Lan- 
guage Review, XXXTI (1936), pp. 547-549. 


Bryn Mawr Fritz MEZGER. 


Orro Witt1AmM Hetcx. The Ab Urbe Condita Construction in 
Latin. Diss. Nebraska (printed at the University of 
Nebraska), 1936. Pp. 81. $1.00. 


This doctoral dissertation lists examples of the ab urbe 
condita construction from Latin writers down to and including 
Suetonius. Livy, as the subject of special treatises, and Pliny 
the Elder (except for Book II) are omitted; and Cicero’s phi- 
losophical works and Quintilian are studied only in part. Heick 
shows that Cicero was the first writer to employ the construction 
widely and freely and he attributes this extension (p. 70) “to 
the influence of rhetoric, which was very fond of imitating Greek 
models,’ and to the scarcity of abstract nouns in the Latin 
language. He also points out that the poets made more use 
of the construction than Stolz-Schmalz would lead one to think 
(pp. 70-72). 

The list of examples includes some passages that have no 
rightful place there: Cic., Fam. X, 16,1: Servilius rogatus rem 
distulit (p. 17); XII, 30, 2: qui profligato bello ac paene 
sublato renovatum bellum gerere conamur (p. 18); Q. Fr., III, 
3, 3 (p. 18); Ov., Trist. IV, 3, 34 (p. 30); Ov., Met. II, 558-9 
(p. 30) ; Lucan, I, 426 (p. 37); Tac., Ann. I, 55: post quod in 
arma itum (p. 48). Also, cited under dubious examples: Cic., 
Verr. II, 3, 54 (p. 53); Tac., Ann. IV, 45 (p. 55); VI, 40 (p. 
55); Vitruv., IV, 1, 9 (p. 57). 

There are misprints in citations on pp. 15, 17, 18, 29, 42, 48, 
52, 55, 56, 57, 58, 67, 73. On p. 57 the Consolatio ad Liviam is 
by implication ascribed to Ovid. 


F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 
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AtinE L. ABAECHERLI. The Institution of the Imperial Cult 
in the Western Provinces of the Roman Empire (Estratto 
da Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, vol. XI, 1935, 
pp. 153-186). 


This is a thoroughly useful study by a writer who has given 
us others and will, it is to be hoped, give us many more. Miss 
Abaecherli reviews the evidence for the beginnings of Imperial 
worship in the Western provinces, and in particular casts reason- 
able doubts on the view that in Africa Proconsularis we must 
place them as late as the Flavian epoch. I am personally uncon- 
vinced by the contention that the altar at Tarraco was “ probably 
provincial under Augustus,” but that is a matter of shades of 
probability ; and, if Miss Abaecherli is wrong, it does not detract 
from the value of her paper. 

ARTHUR Darsy Nock. 

HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


F. G. Moorrt. The Roman’s World. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xiii-+ 501. $3.75. 


In a volume of approximately five hundred pages Professor 
Moore gives us a comprehensive survey of the political, social, 
and cultural environment of a typical Roman at various stages 
of his city’s history. The author’s net has been widely cast, for 
there are chapters on political development and external expan- 
sion, on agriculture, industry, commerce, transportation, religion, 
festivals, houses and furniture, the common round and the great 
occasions of family life, education, literature, philosophy, law, 
the fine arts, and, finally, the changes in the physical aspect of 
the city itself. With these go useful maps and plans, forty pages 
of well-chosen illustrations, a select bibliography, and an index. 
Attractive print lends charm to a well-told story whose simplicity 
and clearness of style half hide the industry and erudition re- 
quired to write upon so many fields with so few mistakes and 
such constant use of the results of very recent research. A few 
questions might perhaps be raised. Is it true to the scale of 
values prevalent in a Roman’s world to relegate the discussion 
of the army to an appendix, even if the material is somewhat 
technical? And would a library, public or private, be likely in 
the Augustan period to contain a copy of Cicero’s Letters (p. 
232)? But these are minor matters when almost all is good. 
Although the author does not claim to be presenting the results 
of original research, there is everywhere evidence of independ- 
ence, careful scholarship, and an excellent sense of values. The 
result is a notable text-book which is not likely soon to become 
antiquated. 


T. R. S. BroveHTon. 
Bryn Mawr Coutece. 
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WERNER Scour. Sallust als Historiker. Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1934. Pp. 292. 


Schur has set himself the task of interpreting the development 
of Sallust’s thought from the Epistulae to the Historiae. He 
believes that Seel in his Sallust (1930) took too little account 
of the changes in Sallust’s thinking and in his milieu. He has 
an excellent analysis of the political thought of the letters and 
of the difference between tuem. The change in tone and in the 
concrete proposals is well explained as due to the change in the 
situation during the interval between the letters. Sallust’s theory 
is compared with that of Cicero and with the theoretical basis of 
the Augustan principate. 

The later works are given double analysis—the historical 
material and the excursuses on the philosophy of history. The 
former is good work. The Bellum Jugurthinum is discussed in 
detail and fruitfully as a work undertaken preparatory to the 
writing of the Historia, a study of the beginning of tendencies 
fully revealed in the period of the Historiae. The discussion of 
Bellum Catilinae centers around the idea that Sallust wished to 
correct certain views made current by Cicero and to put the con- 
spiracy in its proper place in the history of the downfall of the 
Republic. The Historiae are ingeniously reconstructed as the 
story of what Sallust considered the death struggle of the real 
Republic. 

A great deal is said about the influence of Posidonius’ theories, 
and there is some keen work on the sources of passages where 
Schur believes that Posidonius was the source. The author com- 
ments on all the passages where Sallust may seem biased, and 
shows that he was sufficiently objective, “ although not a historian 
of the dispassionate type of von Ranke.” 

The book should stimulate further consideration of Sallust’s 
thought and has many worth while suggestions. Most readers 
will feel, however, that the detailed discussion of Sallust’s theories 
of history adds very little, for it is not proven that the theories 
announced in the several works make any great difference in his 
transmission of historical information to posterity. A tendency 
to schematize the material and disregard disconsonant facts is 
noticeable here and there. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop. 
THE JoHNsS HopKIns UNIVERSITY. 


WALTER WoopsurN Hypr. Roman Alpine Routes. Philadel- 
phia, American Philosophical Society, 1935. Pp. xvi + 248; 
map. 

Forty years ago, travelling down the Radstadter Tauern, I had 
the thrill, still vivid in recollection, of noticing a weathered 
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Roman milestone and a stretch of Roman pavement beside the 
modern highway. Here at last we have in English a detailed 
and judicious account of the manner in which the Romans braved 
the dangers of Alpine cliff, avalanche, and marauder and left for 
our admiration such remarkable engineering works as the 40-foot 
vertical rock cutting, 500 feet long, at Donnaz in the Val d’Aosta, 
with its tunnel at the end. In traversing from West to East 
these Alpine passes, of most of which he has familiar knowledge, 
Professor Hyde discusses many incidental questions like the 
origin of the Etruscans and the affinities of the Veneti. To 
these, as to Alpine road problems, he brings wide reading and 
impressive mastery of the evidence and its discussion. He con- 
cludes that, of the 23 chief Alpine passes, the Romans knew 17, 
plus a score of less important ones. On the vexed question of 
Hannibal’s route over the Alps in 218 B.C., Hyde favors 
Polybius rather than Livy and the Little St. Bernard rather than 
the Mont Genévre. He writes in an easy style, at times care- 
less—on page 1, a noun is left without its verb—, but always 
interesting; there is a full and useful Index, but it apparently 
does not include footnotes. One pass I traversed, the Col de 
VAgnel (dell’Agnello), which stands out in my memory, thus 
missed the Index, though properly listed with its elevation 
(8855 ft.) on p. 49. The map is unusually clear and graphic 
and the typography excellent; the misprints I noticed are not 
misleading. The venerable American Philosophical Society main- 
tains its tradition in this Memoir; the book deserves a wide 
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City New York City. 


Cicéron, Correspondence, Tome III. Texte établi et traduit par 
L. A. Constans. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles 


Lettres,” 1936. 


This volume seems to have been printed before the unfor- 
tunate accident that took the translator’s life. It contains the 
letters written between 55 and 51. The French version is con- 
tinued with the same care and felicity that marked the previous 
volumes. Corrupt spots in the text are very conservatively 
handled and rendered with great plausibility; for example, p. 
145, 26, line 3, where we incline to replace the difficult felicitate 
a quid by facilitate aliquid. The sole novelty, perhaps, is the 
adoption of the view that Trebatius was not converted to 
Epicureanism, supported by a long note on p. 148. Dates, as 
before, seem to be transposed according to the republican calen- 
dar (pp. 214 and 215). The numbering of letters differs very 
little from that of Tyrrell and Purser. All things considered, 
it is a most attractive and usable volume and it would be grati- 
fying to know that the remainder of the work is already in 
manuscript from the same hand. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Die romische Sklavennamen (Breslau diss.) by Julius Baum- 
gart lists the Roman servile names derived from names of places, 
kings, deities, owners, and personal characteristics; that is, the 
work begins as a linguistic study. Therein it is useful. When, 
however, the author draws inferences from this nomenclature 
regarding the provenance of the slaves, he is on less sure ground. 
He assumes too readily that the Italian owners named their 
slaves with little reference to the names they bore before and 
that Greek names are frequent not because the bearers had to a 
large extent come from east of the Adriatic but because the 
custom had arisen in Italy of applying Greek names to slaves of 
whatsoever origin. Such assumptions can be proved true in indi- 
vidual cases, but they are extremely unlikely in the case of the 
great masses of slaves at Rome (see Am. Hist. Rev., 1916, pp. 
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